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-DARLOW & CO's 
MAGNETINE 


These Appliances are recommended and used by the Profession for the Cure of 


Gout | Asthma | Chest Weakness! Sore Throat 

Sciatica Rheumatism Spinal Affections| Heart Affections 
Lumbago Rheumatic Gout Bronchitis Liver Complaint 
Neuralgia Lung Affections Winter Cough | General Debility 


&c. &c. 
PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


BARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON. 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS), 
The best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the 
HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 


PRICE 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. PER BOTTLE. 
C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
And all Chemists and Perfumers. 
For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent 
head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and obviates the use of 
dyes and poisonous restoratives. 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 
N.B.—Advice Gratis at §33, Oxford Street, London, daily between the hours of Wi and 4, 
or by letter. 


4 CURES ALL VARIETIES OF/ 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL GREEN, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 


The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 

The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLAssICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 
In addition to the ordinary staff, the following distinguished men have kindly undertaken to deliver 
regular courses of Lectures in their respective subjects :— 

Connection between Science and Religion—Rev. R. F, CLARKE, F.L.S. 

Biology—Prof. St. GEORGE MIvart, F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Prof. F. S. BARFF, M.A., Cantab. 

Botany—J. BRITTEN, Esq., F. 5 S.5 Editor of Trymen’s Journal of Botany. 

Zoology—JAMES E. Esq.» F.Z.S., F.L.S., Editor of Zhe Zoologist. 

Great attention will be paid to constant drilling, which will be under the supervision of a 
resident drilling-master. 

Adjoining the College is St. Hugh’s Preparatory School for Boys of seven years and 
upwards, An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the 
children. The Vice-President of St. Hugh’s, Rev. Fenwick Skrimshire, undertakes the 
discipline and religious education of the children. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE VERY REV. THE PRESIDENT. 


FoR MILITARY EDUCATION CANDIDATES FOR SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
AND COMMISSIONS THROUGH THE MILITIA. 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, 


9, LEYLAND ROAD, LEE, KENT, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
FOUR MINUTES WALK FROM LEE STATION. 


REV. E. VON ORSBACH, late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis, 
assisted by a Staff of able and experienced Masters, prepares Gentlemen for Military Examinations, 


Tutorial Staff :— 
Principal Rev. E. von Orsbach. 
Preliminary Subjects P e ° The Principal and L. Davies, Esq. 
Higher Mathematics . . ‘ G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
W rangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
J. A. Pease, Esq. 
J. A. Prout, Esq., B.A. Oxon. 
The Principal. 
Mons. Victor Lemaire, M.A. Licencié- 
és-Lettres, Paris. 
German Language . The Principal. 
Experimental Science, Geology, and 
Physical Geography . T. Morris, Esq. 
Political Geography The Principal. 
Geometrical and Freehand Drawing J. A. Pease, Esq. 
Drill and Fencing . Sergeant H, Myre, R.A., Woolwich. 


The pupils have the privilege of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 


Trigonometry, Algebra, Euclid 
English Literature and History 
Latin and Greek . 
French Language . ° ° 
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Charles Eason’s 


EDITIONS OF 


CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS. 


(Published under Episcopal approbation.) 


The Garden of the Soul. A Manual of Spiritual Exercises 
and Instructions. Revised and improved. Containing all additional Devotions 
in general use. Five different editions, with and without Epistles and Gospels. 
From 6d. upwards. 


The Key of Heaven. Or,a Manual of Prayer. By the late 
Rt. Rev. J. MURPHY, Catholic Bishop. Containing Indulgenced Prayers, Stations 
of the Cross, and other Devotions. With and without Epistles and Gospels. 
Six different editions. From 6d. upwards. 


The Manual of Catholic Piety. By the late Rev. W. Ganay, 


O.S.A. Revised and improved. Containing new Prayers and Devotions to the 
Sacred Heart, Hymns, &c. With and without Epistles and Gospels. Five 
different editions. From 6d. upwards. 


The Treasury of the Sacred Heart. A New Manual of 
Prayer. Containing new Litanies, Acts of Devotion, and Indulgenced Prayers 
in honour of the Sacred Heart. 18mo. 740 pages. From 2s. 6d. upwards. 

The same, with Epistles and Gospels. Abridged. Royal 32mo. Is. 6d. 
upwards. 


The Manual of Catholic Devotion. For Private Use, and 
the Services of the Church. 48mo. With and without Epistles and Gospels. 
From 4d. upwards. 

The Path to Paradise. New edition, revised and improved. 
With Illustrations of the Mass, Stations of the Cross, &c. Three different 
editions. From 2d., 4d., 6d. 

Holy Childhood. A Book of. Simple Prayers and Instructions 
for Little Children. Large type edition, with illustrations. Royal 32mo. From Is. 

The same. Demy 32mo. 64d., Is., 1s. 6d. 


De Segur’s Works for Little Children. 


1. The Child Jesus. 4. On Prayer. 
2. On Temptation and Sin. 5. On Confession. 
3. On Holy Communion. 6. On Piety. 


In paper covers, each 3d. Cloth, 6d. Complete in one volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Child’s Book of the Passion. <A Simple Explanation of the 


Passion of our Lord. Paper covers, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
Several of the above are to be had on common paper for cheap distribution. 


Lists to be had on application. 


Dusiin: CHARLES EASON, 85, MippLe STREET. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED By WILLIAMS anp BUTLAND, 13, DuKE STREET, 
West SMITHFIELD, LonpoN; anD COCHRAN anp Co., 32, CaBLe STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 
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NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Short Sermons for Low Masses. Comprising a complete, 
brief course of instruction on Christian Doctrine. By Rev, F. X. Scnouppe, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. E. Th. MCGINLEY. 12mo, cloth, ros. 

It contains in a series of 226 Sermons complete but short Instructions on Christian 
Doctrine, expressly adapted for the Low Mass of every Sunday of the year, and so 
arranged as to cover a period of four years. 


A New Book for Religious Communities. 


The Book of the Professed. By the Author of “Golden 


Sands.” ‘Translated from the French by Miss ELLA MCMAHON. With steel-plate 
Frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, 5s. 

The Author aims in this volume, merely to treat of those practical questions which are 
necessary to show the grandeur and beauty of the religious state ; in order that those who 
have embraced it may not only love and appreciate it more, but be incited to zealously 
fulfil the obligations which it imposes. 


An Appeal and A Defiance. An Appeal to the Good Faith 


of a Protestant by Birth. A Defiance to the Reason of a Rationalist by Profession. By 
His Eminence CARDINAL DescuAmps, Archbishop of Malines. ‘Translated from the 
French by a Redemptorist Father. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 


Short Stories on Christian Doctrine: A Collection of 


Examples, Illustrating the Catechism. Translated from the French by Miss Mary 
McMAHON. 12mo, cloth. With six full-page Illustrations, 5s. 


The Christian Father. Fifth Edition. Paper, 1s. 6d., Maroquett, 
2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s. ; French morocco, 6s. 

The Christian Mother. Tenth Edition. Paper, 1s.6d., Maroquett, 
2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s. ; French morocco, 6s. 

A Sure Way to a Happy Marriage. Paper, 1s. 6d., Maroquett, 


2s. 6d.; Cloth, 4s. 


Zeal in the Work of the Ministry. By L’Abbé Dusots. 


From the fifth French Edition, ros. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 


RANCISCAN CONVENT oF THE ¢ re OF NOTRE DAME, 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, CLAPHAM COMMON, 


Portobello Road, Bayswater, W. 
A . The Course of Studies comprises all branches 
Under the special patronage of the Cardinal 


of a Higher Education. 
Archbishop of Westminster. Young Ladies whose parents desire it are 


prepared for the University and Preceptors’ 
Local Examinations. 

Tke pupils who have attended these Exami- 
nations in 1880-81-82-83, have been most 
successful, 

ONVEN T SCHOOL, MARK 
CROSS, TUNBRIDGE "WELLS. 


The Religious of this Community receive a 
limited number of young ladies for education. 
The terms for the course are £50 per annum, 
which comprises all the usual branches of a 
sound English education, in which Latin, 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 
and the locality a most healthy one. Children 
remaining at School for the Summer Vacation 
are taken to the sea-side. 


For further particulars apply to the Mother 
bbess, 


a* 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child 
Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. The pension 
is £18 per annum. Inclusive terms. Music, 


' 15s. per quarter. Entrance Fee, £1 Is. 
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G. 


MOUNT ST. MARYS COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at avery moderate Pension. The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. Joun Ciayron, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. Perer GALLWwey, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. JAMEs 
Ciare, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. Tuomas HI Lt, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 


Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very Rev. Father 
Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the — Bayswater; or the Very Rev. 
Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, Westminster. ane 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the Day Scholars 
equally with that of the Resident Students. 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS, 


For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 


ACADEMY OF ST. PAULINUS, 
CATTERICK, YORKSHIRE. 


Candidates prepared for the London Matriculation, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham Locals, Medical and Legal Preliminaries, Civil Service, Government, 
Science and Art, and other Public Examinations. 

A List of upwards of Three Hundred successful Pupils sent from this 
School to these Examinations may be had on application to the Principal, 
Mr. SKELLON. 
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QUARTERLY SERIES. 


New Volumes. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


PIOUS AFFECTIONS. 


MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR AND THE 
PRINCIPAL FEASTS. 


BY THE 
VEN. N. LANCICIUS. 
WITH PREFACE BY REV. G. PORTER. 


Price 5s. 
LIFE OF THE VEN. FATHER CLAUDE 
de la COLOMBIERE. 
(From the French Life of Pére Seguin 


Pritt 55. 
THE LIFE OF LADY FALKLAND. 
By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 
ARRANGED IN MEDITATIONS. 
By NICOLAS AVANCINO, S.J. 
Two Vols., price ros. 6d. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKS AND WORDS OF OUR 
SAVIOUR. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
THE RETURN OF THE KING. 
DISCOURSES ON THE LATTER DAYS. 


BY THE 
REV. H. J. COLERIDGE, 
Of the Society of Jesus, 


LONDON: BURNS AND OATES. 
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Burns & Oates’ New List. 


By authority of the Cardinal-Archbishop and Bishops of England and Wales. 
The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, & Almanac for 1884. 


Containing, besides the official and other valuable information respecting the Catholic 
Church in this country, in the British Empire, &c., an Ecclesiastical Calendar, a Catholic 
and General Almanac, &c. &c. Forty-Seventh Annual Publication. Price: Directory, 1s.6d.; 
Ordo and Directory, 2s.; separate Ordo, 6d.; Interleaved, 9d. Bostage: Directory, 4d.; 
Ordo and Directory, 5.; Ordo, 1d. 


NEW BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUME, QUARTERLY SERIES. 
Life of Lady Falkland. By Lady G, FuLterron. 55s. 
Familiar Introduction to the Study of the Sacred Scriptures. 
By Rev. H. Formby. 2s. 6d. 
The New Parish Priest’s Practical Manual. A Work useful also for other 


Ecclesiastics, especially for Confessors and Preachers. By JOSEPH FRASSINETTI, Prior of 
St. Sabina, Genoa. Translated from the Italian by WILLIAM Hutcu, D.D., President 
of St. Colman’s College, Fermoy. Crown 8vo., printed on extra superfine paper. 6s. 


Devotion in Honour of St. Joseph. By Sr. Licvori. New edition. Cloth, 4d. 

Few Flowers from the Garden. Cloth extra, red edges, 1s. 

Dawn of Day. Prayer Book for the Young. Cloth extra, red edges, 1s. 

Mary Queen of Scots, and her Marriage with Bothwell. Seven Letters to 
Lhe Tablet, with a Preface and Notes by the Hon. CoLin LINpsAy. (Nearly ready). 

Adventures at Sea. Cloth, extra gilt, 2s. 

Pierre Olivaint. From the French of Paut Feva. 3d. 

Old Religion. By the Rev. W. Lockuarr. New Edition. 55s. 

Pax Anime. By Sr. Perer or ALCANTARA. Edited by Canon VauGuay, O.S.B. 
Third edition. Cloth, 1s. 

The Incarnation. Containing Meditations and Devotions on the Birth and 
Infancy of Jesus Christ; suitable for Christmas, By St. ALPHONSUs LIGUORI. 2s. and 3s. 6d. 

True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. By Dre Montrort. 2s. 

Devotional Tickets for Every Day in the Year. In Monthly Packets. 
January: The Holy Family. 4d. per packet, post free. 

Funeral Discourse read in the Chapel of Everingham at the Burial of 
Marcia Lady Herries, Dec. 4, 1883, by Father GALLWEY, S.J. Published by desire. 6d. 


The Ameeba, No. 9. Price 2s. 6d. 


IN THE PRESS. 


STONYHURST ILLUSTRATED. 


By ALFRED RIMMER, 
Author of ‘Ancient English Streets and Homesteads,” ‘‘Our Old Country Towns,” 
** Pleasant Spots round Oxford,” &c. &c. 

Imperial Quarto. Embellished with about Forty Illustrations of the College, 
surrounding Country, Treasures, Relics, &c. Price #1 1s. per copy. An Ldition 
de Luxe will be published, of 100 copies only, on extra paper, bound in morocco, 
and the illuminated letters will be coloured either by or under the superintendence 
of the author, in exact imitation of the original. ‘These copies will be numbered 
aad signed, price £3 3s. Orders now received. 


Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Burns & Oates 


Have much pleasure in announcing that after March they will act as the sole 
London Representatives of 


884. 
ole MESSRS. HARDMAN, POWELL, & Co., 
OF BIRMINGHAM, 
. and will then have a very extensive assortment of their Manufactures, including 
Chalices—A solid silver cup and electro-plated foot, from £6 10 o 
The above prices include a solid silver Paten. 
Ciboriz—A solid silver cup and lid, and electro-plated foot ,, 4 5 0 
Monstrances in electro-plate with solid silver-gilt Lunette 6 10 
ther is and gilt, 8 10 o 
or of solid silver . ‘ a6 0 © 
ident 
. Cruets, Pomas, Purificators, Pyxes, Holy Oil Stocks, Sick 
ad. Cases, Candlesticks, Crucifixes, Benediction Brariches and Corone, 
Vases, Torches, Thuribles, Incense Boats, Holy Water Vats, 
~— Asperges Brushes, Sanctus Bells, Gongs, Processional Crosses and 
Crucifixes, Lamps, &c. &c. 
Candle, Gas, or Lamp Standards or Corone 
5B. IN IRON AND BRASS OR POLISHED BRASS. 
and 
—_ AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FORWARDED PosT FREE. 
ets. 
of EMBROIDERY. 
- Burns & OarTeEs are now paying special attention to the Embroidering of 
Sets of Crosses and Crowns for Vestments, 
Cope Hoods and Ophreys, 
Banners, &c. &c. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FORWARDED. 
STATUES. 
jon CALVARY GROUPS. 
co, STATIONS OF THE CROSS. 
PIETAS. 


Photographs on application. 


Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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3 Vols., demy 8vo., Cloth. 


ROSMINI’S ORIGIN OF IDEAS. 


Translated from the Fifth Italian Edition of the Nuovo Saggio. 
SULL’ ORIGINE DELLE IDEE. 
Vols. I. and II. Now Ready 16s. each. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and Co. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A Personal Visit to Distressed Treland. 
By R. F. CLARKE, SJ. 
Formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
LONDON: BURNS AND OATES, 


Works by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LIFE. 
Two Vols. 15s. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


PART I. 


Vol. 1. THE MINISTRY OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST. 

Vol. 2. THE PREACHING OF THE BEATITUDES. 

Vol 3.5 THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT (to the end of the 
Lord's Prayer). 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT (concluded). 


Vol. 4. 

Vol. 5. THE TRAINING OF THE APOSTLES (Part I). 
Vol.6. THE TRAINING OF THE APOSTLES (Part II). 
Vol. 7. In the Press. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 


Two Vols. New Edition. 153s. 
Also in One Volume, 9s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ST. TERESA. 
Vol. I. Price 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: BURNS AND OATES. 
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ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s. 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 
Is. §d., Is. 3d., and Is. 1d. per Ib. 


N.B.—Twopence per Ib, on Wax, and on penny per Ib. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 


Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported specially for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 38., 35. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per r1b. tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, aud all other articles for domestic purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of all kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
Is. per box containing five tablets. 


Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than £5 in value. 


for Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO.,, 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 
ALLAN ROYAL MAIL LINE. 


Direct Services between Liverpool, Quebec, Halifax, Boston, Portland, and Baltimore. 


The Steamers are among the largest, fastest, and most comfortable of ocean passenger ships. 
They are of unusual strength, being divided into seven water-tight and fire-proof compartments. 
They run alongside the railway train, and passengers and their luggage are transferred free. This 
exceptional advantage adds considerably to the popularity of the Line. 

The Allan Line has a well-earned reputation for the comfort and care bestowed on all classes of 
passengers. The Saloon accommodation is unsurpassed. 


Salgon Fares, £12 12s. to £22 1s. Intermediate, £8. 
Steerage as low as by any other Fast Line. 
Particulars can be obtained from Allan Brothers and Co., James Street, Liverpool; Allan 
Brothers and Co., Foyle Street, Londonderry ; J. and A. Allan, 70, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
James Scott and Co., Queenstown. 
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Liebig’s Extract of Meat & Malt Wine 


OLEMAN’S). 
A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE AND TONIC, 


Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutritious, Strengthening, 
Stimulating, Flesh-forming, and Health-restoring ; suitable for the Robust in Health as well as the 
Invalid. Strongly recommended by the Medical Faculty. An immediate benefit is experienced 
after taking it ; the Frame is invigorated, and no ill-effects follow. : 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS FROM MEDICAL MEN AND OTHERS. 


Rowley House, 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 
Oct. 16, 1882. 
Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in testifying 
to the good result to be obtained through the use 
of your ‘‘ Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine.” 
I have used it with considerable benefit in the case 
of my own child, and consider it a very valuable 
dietetic agent. 
I remain, Gertlemen, 
Yours respectfully, 


FENWICK HELE, M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 


Cleveland House, 
Bowes Park, 
Dec. 2, 1882. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,—I have used your Liebig's Extract 
of Meat and Malt Wine” (Coleman's), and can 
bear testimony to its value in all cases of general 
and stomach debility. Where there is waste of 
body—as in the period of convalescence from iliness 
of a wasting character—I believe it to be an invalu- 
able remedy. I shall certainly prescribe it exten- 
sively. I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 

C. E. HOCKEN, M.D., M.B., M.R.C.S. 


Sept. 1, 1882. 
Mr. Merry, of Shottesham, thanks Messrs. 
Coleman for the bottle of ‘‘ Liebig’s Freparation,” 
and will omit no opportunity of recommending it 
to his patients, and to general and permanent 
invalids. 


Sudbury, Suffolk, 


Sept. 13, 1880. 


Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,—I am much pleased with your 
preparation of ‘‘ Extract of Meat and Malt Wine,” 
having tried it in several cases of debility. I can 
recommend it as an easily assimilated food and 
tonic, and of special use in cases of Consumption, 

Yours truly, 
J. SINCLAIR HOLDEN, M.D. 


Hertford, 
Nov. 15, 1882. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen, —I have tasted and recommended 
your Extract of Meat and Malt Wine which you 
were good enough to send to me, and I have much 
pleasure in informing you that it gives great satis- 
faction. You have a good Agent in this town, viz 
Mr. Lines. Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS ODELL, M.R.C.S., &c. 


Harpenden, Nov. 23, 1882 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,—I am obliged for sample of your 
Wine. I have used it for one of my children, and 
have recommended a paticnt to make a trial of it, 
and he has promised to procure some and do so. 

Very truly yours, 
F. R. SPACKMAN, M.R.C.S. 

Sir,—A short time since I was induced by the 
novelty of the title to send for a bottle of your 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. 1 was 
perfectly acquainted with the value of the Lxtractum 
Carnis, and not quite a stranger to the invigorating 


| and fortifying properties of Malt Wine, and there- 


fore felt a natural curiosity to test them when com- 


bined. 


Men who work hard, as I do, not muscular hard 


| work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., 


brain work, very often experience the need of, and 
have sometimes an almost irresistible craving for, a 
“pick-me-up,” and very often the panacea for a 
time of lassitude and that state of mind which 
renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, the 
use of which must, sooner or later, end disastrously. 

The man who can furnish a remedy, sure, certain, 
and harmless, for the lassitude which follows con- 
stant brain-work is a benefactor of his species, and 
may be said to have added many years of usefulness 
to the lives of useful men. 

Your [xtract is a success, and when more gene- 
rally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind. 

Yours faithfully, 
Norwich, Feb. 23, 1881. O. D. RAY. 
Queen's Crescent, 
Haverstock Hill, London, 
March 5, 188r. 

Dear Sir,—Some time sincé; being greatly fatigued 
with overwork and long hours at business, my 
health (being naturally delicate) became very indif- 
ferent. I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, 
and was so weak as to be scarcely able to walk, 

As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your 
Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, which, in a few 
days, pulled me up marvellously. Three or four 
glasses of it daily have quite altered and restored 
me to better health than ever, ‘‘ without the assist- 
ance of a doctor.” 

I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of 
age, whom we have always thought consumptive, 
and from a puny, ailing boy, he seems to be fast 
growing into a strong healthy lad. 

Enclosed you have cheque. Please send me two 
dozen of the ‘‘ Extract.” With thanks for your 
prompt attention to my last, 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
GEORGE A. TYLER. 


Pints, 30s. per doz.; Quarts, 50s. per doz. Carriage paid to any railway station 


in Great Britain. 


Sample Bottle sent for 33 stamps. 


P.O.O. payable to 


Coleman and Co., Muspole Street, Norwich. 
LONDON OFFICE: 151, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in Bottles, 
2s. od. and 4s. 6d. each. Ask for Coleman’s Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, 


and ‘* see that you get it.” 
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THOMAS BAKER, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 
20, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1849. 


Commentaries on the Bible; Works of the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Church Historians 3 
Reformation Literature ; Devotional, Liturgical, and Controversial Works; and Books for the 
Clergy and Theological Students generally. 

Catalogues of Selections published periodically, and sent post-free on application. 
Special attention given to American, Colonial, and Foreign Orders. 


Mr. BARRAUD, 


263, Oxford Street, London, W. (Regent Circus). 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ENLARGEMENTS, MINIATURES, &c. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Mr. RUSKIN, the greatest Art Critic of the age, writing of Mr. Barraud’s Portraits, says :— 


‘They are extremely and singularly beautiful, and as pure Photography go as far as the art can at 
the present day, and I do not see that it can ever go much further.” 


GROUPS AND CHILDREN TAKEN INSTANTANEOUSLY. 
The Studio is approached by a Patent Lift, and is the most perfect ever erected in this country. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867. HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 


In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 


In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


WILLIAM LEWIS AND SON, 


Architects, Surveyors, Measurers and Valuers, 
and Land Agents, 


46%, STONEGATE, YORK. 
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B. HERDER, libraire-éditeur & Fribourg (Bade). 


Vient de paraitre et en vente chez MM. Burns & OaTEs, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 


LEHMKUHL, A,, S.J., 


THEOLOGIA MORALIS. 


Volumen I. continens theologiam moralem generalem et ex speciali theologia morali 
tractatus de virtutibus et officiis vite christiane, Cum approbatione Archiep. Friburg. 
et Super. Ordinis. In 8vo. (XIX. et 783 p.) Prix: Fres. 11.25. (Le second et 


dernier volume est sous presse). 


Marriage Law Defence Union. 


: THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Patrons : THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
7 ( THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
Vice-Presidents: . THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 
( THE LORD COLERIDGE, Cuter Justice or ENGLAND. 
Chairman of Committees: THE RIGHT HON. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. 


Lng following are Members of Committees: 
H. BELLINGHAM, Esq., M. THe DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 
Tue Ricur Rev. Tue B ‘SHOP OF EMMAUS. THe Rev. H. N. OXENHAM. 
THe Hox. KENNETH HOWARD. PATTERSON. 
THe Very Rev. CANON McMUL L EN. F. R. WEGG-PROSSER, Esa. 


Treasurers : 
SIR WALTER FARQUHAR, Barrt., 18, King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 
SIR CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M.P., Camelford House, Oxford Street, W. 


Bankers : 
Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s Street, S.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard Street, E.C. 


Secretary : 
. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


THIS lon is formed to maintain the ancient marriage law of the land, and in 
particular to resist the legalisation of marriage with a wife’s sister. 

Its efforts are directed to organizing Committees throughout the United King- 
dom, to diffusing information by lectures, publications, and otherwise, on a subject 
on which public opinion has been much misled, to encouraging petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament, and to directing the attention of the Legislature to the true 
bearings of the question. A Ladies’ Committee has been formed to assist the Union. 

The whole principle on which the Marriage Law of this land is based is 
involved in the acceptance or rejection of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. In all 
countries where the Marriage Law has been relaxed in this one particular, other 
relaxations have, after some lapse of time, been adopted; in some countries not 
only may a woman marry her sister’s husband, and a man marry his brother’s wife, 
and his wife’s niece, or, as in the State of New York, his wife’s daughter, but in 
others a man is freely permitted to marry his niece by blood. 

As the operations of the Union are very extensive, Subscriptions and Donations 
are earnestly requested. 

It will be obvious that the publications circulated by this Union, although the 
arguments and considerations contained in them point to the same conclusion, 
represent in particulars only the mind of their respective authors. 

N.B.—A List of the Publications of the M.L.D.U., and other information, may 


be obtained gratuitously on application. 
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An Enghshman's Lupressions of America. 


No. I—NEW YORK ClIry. 
My first impressions of New York City were received under 
circumstances the reverse of favourable. The heavy rain of the 
previous evening began to fall again as the morning dawned, 
and though it cleared up as the day drew on, yet the sky was 
still overcast and gloomy as we neared the dock. “Real English 
weather,” said the American passengers on board the Adyssinia, 
with a good-humoured spitefulness. “Not a bit of it,” rejoined 
the indignant Britishers; “it never rains on our side the 
Atlantic at the terrific pace at which the rain falls here.” My 
subsequent experience confirmed the respective character of wet 
days in America and in England ; if wet days come but seldom 
in New York as compared with London, when they do come, 
they come with a vengeance. In London overcoat and umbrella 
are sufficient to protect the pedestrian against all weather, 
except perhaps an occasional thunder-shower, quickiy come and 
quickly gone. In New York overcoat and umbrella are almost 
useless on a rainy day to one who has to walk more than a few 
hundred yards. The lower integuments of the best-sheltered 
passengers are speedily soaked through by the descending 
torrents. The only chance of keeping tolerably dry is reserved 
for the wearer of an all-protecting macintosh, or as the Ameri- 
cans call it, rubber suit, reaching from head to foot. When 
Jupiter Pluvius thinks fit to refresh the thirsty earth, he takes 
care that it shall have enough and to spare, and shall not crave 
a second drink for some time to come. 

After passing without much difficulty the ordeal, reputed so 
terrible, of the American Custom-house, I changed a few 
English sovereigns at the convenient office, and walked out into 
the adjoining street to survey the scene. It much resembled the 
surroundings of wharves of European towns, except that a 
tramway (I beg pardon of my American readers, I mean a 
horse-car track) ran along the wide and muddy street. Muddy, 
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2 An Englishman's Inpressions of America. 


do I call it? Such an expanse of mire I had rarely witnessed. 
Was this a sample of American streets? Could this (I asked 
myself, as I sought in vain to pick my way across without 
being overwhelmed with mire) be the city more advanced than 
any in the world in material comfort and civilization? In poor 
half-barbarous London we should have an army of sweepers 
removing the accumulated mire, or at least a mud-cart brushing 
it with its revolving brooms into some sort of cleanliness. The 
neighbouring streets were not much better, save where the big 
rough paving-stones allowed the water to trickle down amid 
their unevennesses. Wherever there was a level surface, there 
was mud, and in dumb astonishment I waited until I had 
recovered from this blow to my preconceived ideas of American 
cities. I had expected some sort of patent device by which the 
rain as it fell would be prevented from turning into mud, or 
would be utilized for some mechanical or other useful purpose. 
And after all, here was New York more muddy than London. 

But my first impressions shared the fate of many others of 
those first impressions which the British traveller too often 
admits into his somewhat narrow intelligence, leading him to 
condemn all outside of England in comparison with what he is 
accustomed to at home. As reason began to cast about to 
reconcile my conflicting ideas, I soon remembered the scarcity 
of labour in America. Where wages were high, and labourers 
few, how was the city to supply the necessary army of street- 
cleaners ? Besides, would the free-born American citizen conde- 
scend to the task of scavenger? Would even the recently 
emancipated “coloured gentleman” sully his purity, or demean 
his dignity, with so menial an occupation ? Besides, the nature 
of the paving-stones of New York, large and rough, and some- 
what uneven, would render the task almost an impossible one. 
Then, the Englishman might rejoin, why pave in “so primitive a 
fashion ?” but of this I shall have to speak presently. Granted 
the manner of paving, the cleansing process becomes a hopeless 
task. 

But it was not till the next morning that I discovered the 
true reason, or perhaps the chief reason, why street-sweeping is 
unknown, and almost unnecessary. I could scarcely believe, as 
I walked abroad on the fo'lowing morning, that on the previous 
day mire had filled the streets. All was dry and clean as if no 
rain had fallen for a week. Here and there, perhaps, where 
there was a dip in the ground, a still-remaining pool, or a little 
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No. L.—New York City. 


marsh on a small scale, recalled the remembrance of the torrents 
of the day before ; but this was only here and there, by the side 
of the wharf, or in the lower parts of the city. But generally 
speaking, there was scarce a trace left of the heavy rain or its 
bemiring consequences. The thirsty ground had drunk it all in, 
and seemed to be ready for more ; or rather, the dry and thirsty 
climate had been the best of scavengers, and rain and mud had 
literally evaporated into the thin air. O grumbling Britisher! I 
said to myself reproachfully, beware lest you condemn too. 
hastily. Remember that what is desirable and necessary in’ 
your moist and foggy climate is unnecessary under a clearer 
heaven and a more absorbent sky. Learn a lesson for the future, 
and beware of invidious comparisons. Beware of congratulating 
yourself on your own superior civilization, and condemning 
prematurely the usages of other lands. 

But I must return to the question of street-paving. 
too, I received a moral shock, from which I recovered only 
gradually. As I drove up from Pier No. 39, through the streets 
of New York, I was astonished to find that the carriage passed, 
not as I had anticipated, smoothly and easily over macadamized 
roads or asphalted streets, or the noiseless wooden pavement 
with which I was familiar at home, but jolting and rumbling 
and groaning over big uneven stones such as I had imagined the 
smallest city of the States would have rejected as a relic of 
primitive barbarism. Yet here in New York, in the greatest 
city of the States, in the centre of Transatlantic civilization, I 
encountered the long-abandoned rough stone paving which. 
recalled the English country town, over which, in the old 
coaching days the four-horsed stage rattled and thundered as 
it drove up to the “ Red Lion,” or the “ Marquis of Granby,” in 
the centre of the market-place. All down Broadway, all along 
the other leading thoroughfares of the city, the same rough- 
hewn roadway, where the constant traffic causes a din sufficient 
to shatter the strongest nerves. How was I to account for that 
inexplicable, old-fashioned, barbarous, uncivilized roadway in: 
these days when modern improvement has invented ways and. 
means without end for softening the din of traffic, and causing 
cart and carriage and omnibus to roll along gently and almost 
Here and there in the upper part of the city, in 
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noiselessly. 


less frequented streets, I encountered indeed the European. 
methods of paving, but in the business parts of New York 
everywhere the rough stones still held sway. Before long k 
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4 An Englishman's Impressions of America. 


ventured to express my astonishment, and not without some 
self-complacency I informed an intelligent New Yorker of the 
superiority of the London methods of paving. But my British 
pride received no satisfaction from the reply. “All your plans of 
paving,” I was informed, “have been tried in New York. 
Asphalte and wooden blocks and concrete have all been tested 
by experience, and experience has condemned them all. Our 
traffic is much heavier than yours.” 

From the wharves and storehouses along the countless 
quays heavy freight has continually to pass on its way into the 
interior of the country or to the big stores of Broadway and the 
streets around. Waggons laden with cotton and iron soon work 
havoc in the flimsy pavements, which may serve well enough in 
Europe, but do not answer here. Two large wharves, the Scran- 
ton wharf and the Susquehanna wharf, are devoted entirely to 
the coal from the mines of Pennsylvania. We soon found it 
necessary to recur to the solid strength of stone. Asphalte was 
speedily worn into countless ruts, and the uneven surface was 
fatal to security and comfort. Wood proved a similar failure; it 
all rotted away before it was laid down many months. The hot 
summer sun was too much for the durability either of one or the 
other modes of paving which may suit Europe, but does not suit 
America. The heavy rain, so different from your habitual drizzle, 
contributed to its destruction. Neither asphalte, nor wood, nor 
concrete, was found to pay. Besides, in the long frosts of winter 
the frozen streets would have been almost impassable to cart 
and waggon. Our methods of conveyance, too, are different. 
Our cars run smoothly along the iron track. We do not use 
carriages as you do, and we have no hansoms to rattle over the 
stones. Perhaps, too, our nerves are not quite so highly wrought 
as yours. At all events, we do not find the noise so distressing 
as it appears to you. What answer could I make to the defence 
of my American friend ? The case he made out was unanswer- 
able. I confess there still lurked in my mind a secret suspicion 
that the paving of New York might be improved, a suspicion 
which derived confirmation from the complaints of unfriendly 
newspapers as to the general city administration. Political 
jobbery, personal nepotism, or downright bribery, were assigned 
as the motives which led to the distribution of offices, to the 
letting out of contracts, to the appointment of various more or 
less important city officials. I have no doubt there was much 
exaggeration in their attacks. A journal opposed to those in 
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power in America allows itself considerable latitude in de- 
nouncing their maladministration and corruption, but still my 
obstinate thoughts kept on recurring to the pavement of New 
York, and I wondered whether the contracting pavior was one 
of the city corporation or a near relation of some leading mem- 
ber of the city government. For the pavement was not only 
rough and noisy by its very nature, but the roughness and the 
noise were intensified by very unnecessary unevenness in divers 
parts. I afterwards heard an explanation of certain local defects 
from a gentleman in Brooklyn. He told me that some time 
since a company was started which was to warm all New York 
by means of steam generated in huge boilers in different parts of 
the city, and distributed to the houses ; all the trouble and in- 
convenience of fires or furnaces were thus to be got rid of, and 
an uniform equable house temperature moderated to suit the 
weather, and to be everywhere supplied. At the same time the 
steam could be used for another purpose. It was to work the 
“elevators ” or “lifts” which are to be found in all the big houses 
in the business quarter of the city. The visitor to the top story 
would only have to jump into the elevator, turn a handle, and up 
he would go to the top in a few seconds, without the cumbrous 
mechanism of hand labour, hydraulic pressure, or a local engine. 
The company having settled all preliminaries, obtained from the 
City Corporation permission to take up the paving stones of a 
certain number of streets in order to lay down their steam pipes. 
The permission was granted on condition of their signing bonds 
to a large amount engaging themselves to lay down the stones 
again just as they had been before. They set to work accord- 
ingly, tore up the pavement of I do not know how many streets, 
laid down their pipes, and replaced the stones. But from the 
first the company seem to have done their work badly, the 
pavement was relaid with careless negligence, and after a few 
weeks traffic became most painfully uneven. Meanwhile they 
had begun to work their steam supply system. For a short time 
all went well, but as the winter advanced and more heat was 
necessary, the new pipes burst first here, then there, with loud 
and dangerous explosions. The inhabitants of the city were 
alarmed. The offers of the company to supply their steam were 
declined on every side, and ere long the company, to use the 
American phrase, “ bankrupted.” It was too late now for the 
Corporation to insist on the replacing with greater care of the 
paving they had disturbed and relaid with negligence. The 
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bonds held were worth nothing. The company had no money 
to pay, and soon vanished into thin air, having tried a bold ex- 
periment, for which the city was no better off, and having spoiled 
the pavement of several strects, for which it was a good deal the 
worse, 

But after all, the noisy stone pavement of New York is 
of little practical inconvenience, except perhaps in Broadway 
and a few of the adjoining streets. In other parts of the city it 
is a nuisance only to those who drive about in private carriages, 
and these are in New York a very limited portion of the inhabi- 
tants. To ladies going for their afternoon drive it is an annoy- 
ance to rattle over the stones on their way to the stores in 
Fourteenth Street, or in Broadway ; sometimes they cannot even 
reach the peaceful haven of the Central Park without the previous 
purgatory of a few noisy strects. To the great mass of the 
inhabitants it is rather an advantage than otherwise, on account 
of the channels which the interstices between the stones provide 
for the heavy rain, whereby the streets during wet weather are 
much cleaner than they would be for the pedestrian were the 
paving smooth. For the ordinary New Yorker rarely if ever 
makes use of private cab or carriage, and of omnibuses, in our 
sense of the word, scarcely in any part of the city except the 
Broadway. For him there are practically only two modes of 
conveyance from one part of the city to another, neither of which 
are affected by the paving question. Of these one is specially 
peculiar to New York, the other prevails everywhere through 
the States, and has of late been adopted in most European 
countries. 

I had heard before crossing the Atlantic of a railway in mid- 
air passing through the main streets of New York, but my ideas 
of it were very misty until I was brought face to face with it on 
landing here. On large iron beams, or pillars, slender but 
strong, is supported the “clevated railroad,” with its double line 
of rails. In the wide streets and avenues the “up” and “down” 
lines are generally separated from each other running down 
either side of the roadway ; in the narrow streets they are united 
together, darkening the streets not a little. The average height is 
about thirty feet from the ground. The cars run on a line with 
the corridors of the second (or in American phraseology, the 
third) floor of the houses which they pass. Pleasant for the occu- 
pants of the houses, will be the rcflection of my English readers. 
Why, every traveller in the cars must have full opportunity of 
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staring in at the windows to his heart’s content! What becomes 
of the privacy of domestic life, if those who work, or eat, or sleep 
in the upper rooms arc liable to the intruding gaze of every 
passing stranger. In England I allow that such an invasion of 
the inviolable sanctity of the Englishman’s house would be 
regarded as an intolerable nuisance. The proposal of the Ele- 
vated Railway Company would, I fancy, have been rejected by 
any committee of the House of Commons on this, if on no other 
ground. Even in America there was a strong opposition on the 
part of the dwellers in the streets through which it was to pass, 
and the occupiers of house property there. But I think American 
notions are different in this respect from English ; there is not 
the same sensitiveness to the presence of strangers, the house of 
the American is not the same jealously guarded, carefully 
defended, castellated fortress, which we dignify in England by 
the name‘of home. There is more life in public, less of that self- 
consciousness which makes the Englishman rejoice in withdraw- 
ing into the inner recesses of his temple, to that sacred shrine of 
the domestic hearth where the family forms a mystic circle, into 
which no stranger may intrude. Anyhow, for I must not wander 
into a disquisition on the social life of the two countries, the 
Elevated Railroad some ten years ago succeeded in overcoming 
all opposition, and in establishing their tracks in mid air along 
several of the principal thoroughfares. 

In practice this supposed violation of the privacy of the 
houses proved a mere fiction of the imagination. One railroad 
passes chiefly along business streets. It is used chiefly by 
business men. Not one in a thousand ever takes the trouble to 
watch the houses as the car passes by the windows, and if some 
anxious stranger seeks to gratify his curiosity, the most that he 
will see is a girl sewing by the window, or some carpenters at 
work with lathe or chiscl, or the guests of a restaurant on the 
second floor engaged in the interesting process of eating their 
dinner. I have been told that when the railroad was just opened 
the officers of police availed themselves of the vantage ground 
afforded to passengers to discover the malpractices of certain 
gambling houses along the route, which they were thus enabled to 
suppress. But I am inclined to think that the story is apocryphal; 
it is possible that in one or another case they thus obtained in- 
formation they would not otherwise have been able to have, but 
I am inclined to think that the story arose from what the 
narrator imagined might be the case, rather than from what he 


knew to be so. 
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But the inhabitants of the streets through which the elevated 
railroad passes have other and more serious grievances than 
any intrusion on their privacy. There is the noise of the 
constantly-passing cars, and, worse still, the darkening of the 
streets by the pillars and the track resting upon them. I do 
not regard the noise as any permanent evil: people soon get 
used to a noise. The Americans are not, as I have said, at all 
sensitive to noise, and I should not be surprised if many of those 
who inhabit the houses passed by the railroad would find it a 
positive disturbance to their rest if the now familiar sound of 
the passing cars were to cease. But the privation of light is in 
the narrower streets a serious disadvantage. People never get 
used to it. There are several streets in New York into which 
the sun can scarcely penetrate: nearly their entire width is 
blocked up by the double line of rails, making them dark and 
gloomy in the extreme. The evil is to some extent lessened 
by the brightness and clearness of the climate as compared with 
that of England. The streets thus darkened are not important 
ones. There is no elevated railroad in Fifth Avenue or in 
Broadway. But the fact that they are not the fashionable part 
of the city does not lessen the gloom or its effect upon the 
inhabitants and passers by. There are four parallel lines of 
this elevated railroad in New York, passing along four parallel 
streets or avenues. Two of them run the whole length of the 
city, from Castle Garden to Harlem; the other two stop short 
at the Central Park. New York is situated on a long tongue 
of Jand running north and south, about twelve miles in length 
and two in breadth. Hence one or other of those lines of 
railroad is available to convey the traveller almost everywhere 
up and down the city. The stations are between two and three 
tothe mile. The average pace of the trains is about twelve miles 
an hour, and they run at intervals of four or five minutes, or 
even less. One feature which seems strange to European nations 
is the uniformity of charge throughout. There is no distinction 
of first, second, and third class, and for a long or short journey 
you pay just the same. The fare is ten cents (fivepence English), 
whether you go half a mile or the whole twelve. At the ticket- 
office you purchase a little slip of card, which is dropped into 
a sort of glass urn at the entrance to the platform, and that 
ceremony over, you are free to go any distance you like, or, if 
you choose, to travel to and fro on the cars all day, so long as 
you never leave the platform of the stations. In the evening, 
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from sunset till half-past eight, and in the morning before half- 
past eight, the fare is five cents instead of ten, I suppose for the 
accommodation of business men and the working classes. The 
carriages are commodious, well-lighted, and warmed in winter. 
The train generally consists of four or five of the long carriages 
customary in America, and at the door of each is placed a 
conductor, who expedites the alighting of the passengers by a 
previous warning of the station next in order. Generally the 
warning is given twice, once immediately after the departure 
from the previous station, and then again when the station itself 
is approached. “Bleecker next!” followed a minute after by 
“ Fourteenth next!” “ Bleecker!” and “ Fourteenth!” are 
familiar cries to every New Yorker. By this means no time is 
wasted at the stations. The conductor throws back a little iron 
gate which shuts in the little platform at the rear of each 
carriage, and in a couple of seconds the alighters have alighted 
and the incomers have come into the carriage. A cord runs 
along the top of the carriage, and when the last passenger has 
stepped from the platform of the station on to the platform of 
the carriage, the conductor at the rear of the platform of the fore- 
most carriage pulls the cord sharply, and almost simultaneously 
a bell rings on the engine, and the handle is turned which again 
sends the train upon its way. The economy of time is most 
remarkable, and short as is the pause on the stations of the 
Underground Railway in London, that on the stations of the 
elevated railroad of New York is far shorter. The punctuality 
of the trains is admirable; the officials are civil and obliging ; 
the carriages are comfortable, each seat having a little arm-rest 
on either side which separates the traveller from an undesirable 
neighbour. In the morning about eight, and in the evening 
from four to six, the cars are crowded by men going to business, 
and I have seen all the space between the seats which run along 
the car occupied by a closely-packed crowd of gentlemen unable 
to find a seat, and all watching at each station for a chance of 
dropping into the place vacated by some alighting occupant. 
All along the top of the carriage straps hang down from the 
ceiling to enable the traveller who is obliged to stand to keep 
himself steady, and a neglect of this precaution is liable to 
precipitate him into the lap of some one sitting down close by, 
if a sudden jerk or sharp curve disturb his unstable equilibrium. 
Americans seem quite used to standing in the cars, and display 
an edifying patience in submitting to an inconvenience at which 
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the impatient Briton would wax warmly wrath. The railroad 
is exccllently managed, and is able to boast of having never 
been the scene of any accident except through the fault of 
passengers. One would imagine at first that it was fraught with 
many dangers, raised as it is on high and running round the 
corners of streets at right angles to each other. But the care- 
fulness of the officials and the strict rules laid down for them 
has hitherto prevented any sort of mishap, in spite of the trains 
running one after the other sometimes at a distance of only a 
few hundred yards, and of the crowd of passengers who con- 
stantly travel by it. 

in spite of the proverbial odiousness of comparisons, an 
Englishman naturally compares and contrasts the respective 
advantages of “ Underground “Railway” and “Elevated Rail- 
road.” Looking to the convenience of the dwellers in the streets 
and the passengers who walk or drive along them, the Under- 
ground Railway certainly has the advantage. If here and there 
the passer by is grected by an asphyxiating atmosphere or 
mephetic odovr as he walks over the breathing-holes which 
permit the foul air from below to escape, the nuisance is a 
comparatively trifling one. If the houses where the tunnelled 
road burrows under the streets sometimes are shaken by the 
train passing under their foundations, yet for the most part it 
pursues its subterranean course quictly and harmlessly. The 
iron and wooden work darkening the streets would be intolerable 
in London, with its smoky, murky, foggy atmosphere, and would 
exclude the glimmer of light. which sometimes is all that can 
force its way through the veil of gloom that the chimneys and 
the Thames combine to cast over it. Besides, the sanctity of 
the Englishman’s hearth would never submit to a crowd of 
miscellancous travellers continually passing and re-passing the 
windows of the second (or third) story of his house. If horse 
cars are not allowed to run along a tramway in the principal 
thoroughfares of London, how much less railroad cars? The 
fact that they would pursue their noisy course overhead instead 
of passing along the road would render them even more 
objectionable to the inhakitants. 

So much for the advantages to the citizens of London of 
their own mode of steam conveyance through the city. If, 
however, we look to the passengers, there is no comparison 
between the two systems. All the advantage is on the side of 
New York. Instead of stifling vapours and choking mixture 
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of unpleasant gases, the traveller has the clear upper air to 
breathe ; instead of being buried in darkness he is raised up 
into the light ; instead of descending into the bowels of the 
earth, he floats above the heads of the multitude, with a good 
view of the city as he proceeds. Perhaps the true conclusion of 
one who compares the two systems will be that cach of the two 
systems is best suited to the city where it prevails. Londoners 
would not tolerate the railroad built above their streets. New 
Yorkers would decidedly object to a road which over about 
half its length shuts out the light of day. 

In addition to the elevated cars, which run only up and down 
the length of the city, there are in New York horse cars in- 
numerable, moving along and athwart the city, and from almost 
every possible point to almost every possible point. Here the 
invariable fare for any distance is five cents. The conductor, 
when he receives your moncy, pulls a cord which runs along the 
car, and the hand of a dial, which indicates the number of fares 
received, announces that one fare more is added to the receipts 
of the journey. The system isa very simple one, and any dis- 
honesty on the part of the conductor is sure to be detected. 
There is no limit fixed by law, as in England, to the number of 
passengers, and the result is that in the morning and evening 
there is in them too often a linc of standers up added to those 
who can find a seat, here also supporting themselves by a series 
of straps hanging from the roof. At first I was rather astonished 
at what was so contrary to British prejudice, and one day, 
chatting with a fricndly conductor, I expressed my surprise. 
“Tn England,” I remarked, “a man would be turned off or fined 
who let in any beyond the Iegal number.” “Guess I'd be 
turned off too if I did not Iet them in,” was the reply. “ Why, 
I’ve carried cighty-one in this car on Decoration Day.”! I 
scarcely credited the assertion at the time, but since then I have 
witnessed over sixty in a car. In addition to the twenty-four 
fortunate sitters, there are some twenty passengers packed 
inside like so many sardines in a box, six in the driver's little 
platform in front, and nearly half a dozen more on the con- 
ductor’s platform behind the car and the steps on either side. 
I have several times asked myself whether this unlimited freedom 


1 Decoration Day is the day when Americans visit the graves of their friends who 
fell in the Civil War, and adorn them with nosegays and wreaths of flowers. The 
party feeling between North and South has now almost entirely disappeared, and the 
graves of Federal and Confederate soldiers are decorated without distinction, Deco- 
ration Day is, if I remember right, the 3oth of May. 
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of entry was desirable or not, and I certainly see no serious objec- 
tion to it, and many advantages to the travelling public. The 
cars are strongly built, and there is no danger of their breaking 
down. The additional labour to the horses along a tramway is 
very small as compared with what it would be along an ordinary 
road. If any one dislikes standing up, he need not enter the 
already crowded car, and if he belongs to that class of grumblers 
who object to the very trifling inconvenience caused by a few 
extra passengers, his objections do not deserve much considera- 
tion. And to the tired wayfarer what a boon to know that 
there is no chance of his being refused the shelter and repose 
of the passing car, even though the only place where he can find 
rest for the sole of his foot is the step from the platform to the 
ground. What a boon above all when the pelting rain pours 
down in drenching showers! No fear in America of witnessing 
the painful spectacle of the old lady piteously waving her drip- 
ping umbrella to attract the notice of the hard-hearted con- 
ductor, and receiving no answer from his unfeeling lips save 
the rude response of “ Full inside ;” no shivering dread on the 
part of schoolboy or city clerk lest the last bus which would 
bring him in time to school or desk should prove to be “ Full 
inside and out,” knowing as he does that the descending ferule 
or sharp rebuke will be the chastisement of his unpunctuality. 
Of course it sometimes involves some discomfort. Ordinary 
politeness requires that ladies should not be allowed to stand 
as long as there are gentlemen who have a scat to offer them. 
The better class of Americans are very observant of the rules 
of courtesy in this respect, and must often have to exert no 
little self-denial when they run the chance of having to stand 
through a long journey in order that some middle-aged and 
shabby female may enjoy the luxury of a seat. 

Several peculiarities of American life aid in filling the cars 
with frequent passengers. Americans are not fond of walking, 
and will jump into a car to avoid wearing out shoe leather by 
walking the shortest distances. Even to escape a walk of a 
quarter of a mile, or less, they will avail themselves of a car. The 
price is so low (five cents is practically equivalent in New York 
to little more than a penny of English money) that the fare is 
no reason for abstaining from the convenient ride, and as the 
active-minded and somewhat restless New Yorker goes to and 
fro a good deal, he necessarily uses the cars a good deal. “But 
is it not more in accordance,” I shall be asked, “ with the eager 
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activity of New York to jump into the more rapid and com- 
modious hansom, or whatever its American equivalent may be 
called?” O simple reader, New York, in spite of its advanced 
civilization, knows no hansom, and provides no sort of equiva- 
lent! even the more cumbrous four-wheeler, or “ growler,” is not 
seen in its streets. Carriages there are here and there on hire 
in a few of the large squares—Madison Square, Union Square, 
Washington Square, &c.—but woe to the poor Britisher who 
thinks that there is any sort of correspondence between the 
prices of the London cab and the New York hack. Two dollars 
and a half (over ten shillings) is the charge for a very moderate 
distance. For the very shortest ride a dollar is the minimum 
charge. But why has no enterprising speculator introduced the 
English hansom? It has been tried once and again, but some- 
how it did not suit the genius of the people of New York. It 
was patronized by a few Englishmen and those whose residence 
in England had endeared to them the customs of the old 
country, but the public at large found no attraction in it, and 
it soon proved a failure. I never could quite understand why. 
I fancy the roughly paved streets, which after a time knock a 
hansom to pieces, and always destroy the comfort of its bejolted 
occupant, had something to do with it. Other modes of con- 
veyance, far cheaper and not much slower, were already in 
possession of the field. Besides, I do not believe, with all 
respect to Mr. Herbert Spencer, that the Americans are always 
in the hurry he attributes to them. They are not wasters of 
time, it is true. They are economizers of that most precious 
possession; but I have never detected in them that use of 
rushing to and fro for its own sake, which in Europe they are 
commonly supposed to possess. On the contrary, I think they 
are more deliberate and less in a hurry than average English- 
men. They show no impatience in the oft-stopping horse-car, 
even though they are on their way to office or store, where time 
is money. They remain peacefully passive when the lumbering 
cart occupies the track in front, and turns a deaf ear to the 
driver's whistle, signalling it to turn aside from the road it has 
usurped. They seem quite content to wait, even with the full 
consciousness that the well-cooked dinner has been for some 
time awaiting their arrival, and will infallibly be spoiled if the 
tardy vehicle does not make haste to speed their hungry 
stomachs to the domestic board. But here I am wandering 
from my immediate subject. My pen is at present busying 
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itself with things rather than persons, with the material rather 
than the moral aspects of the city. I mention this trait of 
American patience as one element of the failure of hansom cabs 
to take root in New York. 

The absence of cabs is, however, sometimes a_ serious 
nuisance to the traveller who arrives in the city with trunk or 
valise (the American equivalent for portmanteau) too heavy to 
carry in his hand. If he is not pressed for time, he can easily 
“fix” it. At every wharf and railroad depot there is waiting 
the agent of what is called in Europe a “Parcels Delivery 
Company,” but in America it goes by the name of an “‘ express.” 
He receives your valise, gives you a check for it, and delivers 
it in the course of a few hours at any part of the city. But the 
charge is rather high, and if there are more packages than one, 
comes to a good deal more than the fare of a London hansom 
for the same distance. From the wharf of the Guion line to 
Fourteenth Street, a distance of under two miles, I myself paid 
ninety cents (over 3s. 6d.) for sending by express three packages 
which I could have conveyed, as well as myself, for the same 
distance for the legal fare of Is. 6d., and should have had them 
with me in the house half an hour after I disembarked, instead 
of having to wait for them nearly half a day. Still, in estimat- 
ing the cost, one has to remember the higher price in New York 
of all that involves personal labour, and the express system has 
certain conveniences of its own. The traveller who wishes to 
send his baggage to some destination other than that to which 
he himself is immediately proceeding, has only to hand it over 
to the express man, and he need trouble himself no further 
about its safety. He may direct it to an hotel in New York, 
and leave it at the railroad depot to be forwarded, while he 
himself proceeds elsewhere. He may send it on board the 
steamer by which after a few days he is sailing to Europe, and 
can make excursions to the neighbouring cities, knowing that he 
will find it safe on his return. But if the baggage-laden traveller 
has to proceed directly from one station to another, the lack of 
some lighter and cheaper vehicle than the heavy and ruinous- 
priced New York carriages is not at all compensated for by the 
baggage express. In other cities of America, where vehicles 
may be had at moderate prices, the baggage express supple- 
menting the private conveyances, affords facilities superior to 
those of Europe; but I must confess that I would sooner have 
the cabs of London or Liverpool with no express, than the 
extravagant prices of New York carriages with it. 
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But I must not forget one other reason which makes cabs 
less a matter of necessity in New York than in London. In 
London a stranger often takes a cab because he has no idea in 
which part of the city his destination lies. It may be near, it 
may be far away ; it may be north, south, east, or west. To find 
it on the map of London, and trace out the nearest route street 
by street, is a task almost impossible (save to the patient 
ingenuity of the indefatigable German visitor), even when 
the route is familiar on paper it does not always prove very 
easy to discover in practice. But in New York such a difficulty 
rarely presents itself. In a certain limited portion of the city, 
in the business part where the large wharves and warehouses 
and offices are chiefly to be found, New York is not very 
different from London in the arrangement of its streets. But 
outside this area, when the crowded thoroughfares devoted to 
commerce have given place to the long rows of private houses 
and fashionable stores, when we pass from the domain of “city 
men” to the rest of the big city, an arrangement prevails which 
makes New York one of the easiest cities in the world for the 
stranger to find his way from place to place. The very shape 
of the city, the long tongue of land shut in by water on either 
side simplifies the geography not a little. But to nature men 
have added art, and all the upper part of the town is mapped 
out with mathematical accuracy into streets running at right 
angles to each other, and endowed with a nomenclature or rather 
an enumerator, which indicates of itself their position and direc- 
tion. There are avenues and also streets. An avenue is distin- 
guished from a strect by its direction. The avenues run north 
and south, the streets run east and west. The avenues are 
numbered according to thcir position. First Avenne, Second 
Avenue, Third Avenue, up to Ninth Avenue, which is nearest 
to the Hudson River. Avenue A, Avenue B, Avenue C, are 
supplemental avenues to the east of First Avenue in this part 
of the city, which borders on the Second or East River. The 
streets are also numbered, beginning with the lowest numbers, 
which make their appearance as we move northwards away from 
the business centre, and commence at a distance of about two 
miles from the bottom of the tongue of land on which the city 
is built. The numbering of the streets proceeds in regular order 
until at the Harlem River (which was once the northern boun- 
dary of the city, though it has now been extended far beyond) 
we arrive at One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. Even 
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outside of this, the number-bearing streets run on almost ad 
znfinitum. Each street is divided into an eastern and western 
portion, and the line of division is the Fifth Avenue, which runs 
down the centre of the city. All streets to the right of this 
avenue as we enter it, and therefore verging to the east, are 
named from their easterly direction, East Fourteenth Street, 
East Fifteenth Street, and so on; while those that turn out of 
Fifth Avenue to the left, in like manner derive their names 
of West Fourteenth Street, West Fifteenth Street, &c., from 
their westerly direction away from the central avenue. The 
numbering of the houses in every strect begins in the same way 
from No. 1, which abuts on Fifth Avenue, and the numbers 
alternate on the opposite side of the streets, the odd numbers 
being on the north side and the even numbers on the south. In 
the same way the numbers of the avenues run from No. f, at 
the commencement of the avenue in the business end of the 
city, increasing continually as far as the avenue extends. As 
yet the upper portion of the city is only built over here and 
there, but in a few years it will be covered with a dense mass 
of houses, up to Harlem River and beyond. 

As far as I could judge, New York is spreading faster than 
London, and will contain a denser population in proportion to 
its area, on account of the greater number of stories in the 
houses. Blocks of houses of ten or twelve stories, let out in 
flats, like those which frown with a sort of hideous grandeur 
over St. James’ Park, are being built in great numbers in New 
York. The city will never be as smoky and foggy as London. 
The Pennsylvanian coal gives comparatively little smoke; the 
climate is free from that constant moisture in the air which 
mingles with London smoke and creates a London fog. The 
river on either side, and the sea at the naze of the city, ensure 
a continual supply of good fresh air. Still, New York will be, 
ere long, a closely-packed, thickly-peopled city from the Harlem 
to the sea. It is not only as a place of resort that the Central 
Park will benefit the City of New York. As the streets are built 
up around it in ever-increasing numbers, it will, to some extent, 
provide the city with “fresh air,” as London is provided with 
that necessary article by her generous supply of public parks, 
now scattered over every7quarter of the city, but even now not 
as many as are needed in the smoke-beladen, narrow-strected, 
thickly-populated capital of England. 

But I must not wander away to the Central Park until I 
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have done with the streets and their numbers. I hope my 
readers will understand from what I have said how easy it is 
to find one’s way about New York without the necessity of 
consulting any plan or map of the city. If, for instance, from 
any point in the upper portion of the city I want to find my 
way to No. 39, West Fifteenth Street, I need not trouble myself 
about useless inquiries. I merely glance at the lamp at the 
corner of the next street, and there I find on the one side of it, 
in characters visible both by night and day, the name of the 
avenue where I am, and on the other the transverse street which 
at that corner runs off east or west. I find myself, say, in 
Third Avenue, at the corner of Twenty-Eighth Street, and I 
know at once that I have only to walk a distance of thirteen 
blocks of houses along the same avenue, and so to come to 
East Fifteenth Street, and then to turn to the right until I come 
to the central thoroughfare (Fifth Avenue). Crossing it, I know 
that on the opposite side I shall find West Fifteenth Street, and 
that some twenty doors down the street, on the north side of it, 
I shall find the house which is my destination. Or, if I please, 
I can go down Twenty-Eighth Street until I reach Fifth 
Avenue, and then, turning to the ieft, can walk along that 
fashionable thoroughfare till I come, as before, to the com- 
mencement of West Fifteenth Street. If I am in the business 
part of the city, somewhere in Broadway, near the Post Office, 
I have only to take the elevated cars at the nearest station on 
the western side, and as the cars from thence run along Fifth 
Avenue, I merely have to wait till I get toa street hard by 
Fifteenth Street, and there alighting I shall find myself close to 
the house to which I am proceeding. Or, to take another 
instance, if I want to go from the corner of Twenty-Eighth 
Street, above mentioned, to No. 679, Sixth Avenue, I have only 
to walk straight along Twenty-Eighth Street in an easterly 
direction till I reach the avenue thus lettered, and then, turning 
to the left, have merely to walk straight up the avenue towards 
Harlem, and I know that at no great distance I shall find on 
the east side of the avenue the number I am in quest of. 

I have heard an objection made to this mathematical 
arrangement, that even if it is convenient it is, nevertheless, 
horribly matter-of-fact and unpoetical. I might reply that the 
object of the numbering of streets is not to weave poetic strains 
of dulcet melody, but to find what system is of the most 
practical service to the citizen and to strangers. But I am 
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not certain that the numerical system is less poetical than 
the ordinary system of nomenclature which prevails in Europe- 
Why is Tenth Street, Twelfth Street, Fourteenth Street, less 
poetical than Church Street, John Street, High Street, Queen 
Street? Perhaps I shall be told that the chief contrast is 
between the prosaic description of some mansion, as No. 1,204, 
Fifth Avenue, and the poetic names which we encounter in 
England at the gate of each suburban villa—Lansdowne 
Cottage, it may be, or Ferncombe Villa, or Laburnum Lodge, 
or Norfolk House. I hope I shall not be condemned as a 
tasteless, soulless, unaesthetic mortal if I confess my preference 
for the honest 1,204, Fifth Avenue, over the pretentious genti- 
lity of aristocratic nomenclature by which London tradesmen 
seek to exalt the dignity of their residence in Camberwell or 
Streatham. It is, after all, a matter of taste, and we know 
that de gustibus non est disputandum, but at least I object 
to the condemnation of the American plan on grounds of 
taste as a little premature. But it is not only a matter of 
taste—it is not principally a matter of taste, it is far more a 
matter of practical utility, on which experience alone can decide. 
About the decision of experience as to the merits of the two 
systems there can be no doubt whatever. 

To give a detailed account of all that is remarkable and 
noteworthy in New York would be impossible. Besides, I am 
not writing a guide book; I am simply dotting down a few 
personal impressions made upon me during my visit. But 
I must choose out three works of art adorning the city for 
a brief description and the tribute of my unfeigned admiration 
for their beauty. The first of these is after all more a work 
of nature than of art, though art has done much to adorn and 
beautify it. The Central Park of New York, situated, as its 
name implies, in the centre of the city, and destined, as the 
city spreads, to be more central still, has nature for its 
architect and designer, even though art has, with jealous care, 
supplemented nature without destroying the distinctive features 
of the sylvan scene. As American scenery differs from English, 
so the Central Park differs from any park that I have seen 
in England. Instead of a wide expanse of open field, diversified 
-here and there with trees and wooded walks and ornamental 
water, such as we are familiar with in England, the open ground 
:is the exception in New York instead of the rule. The American 
_park consists mainly of charming woodland walks, and rocky 
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passes, and picturesque shrubberies, and smiling lakes winding 
amid the rocks. The grey squirrel may be seen leaping from 
tree to tree, birds that I had never seen before build in the 
frequent woods, and the visitor might fancy himself far away 
from city and crowded thoroughfare, while the clear sky, 
undefiled by London’s habitual cloud of smoke or mist, fosters 
the delusion. The Bois de Boulogne is a little more like the 
Central Park than anything I know in England, but it is 
far more artificial and less natural, more cultivated and less 
wild, more conventional in its stately beauty and elaborate 
design. When I compare the Central Park with Hyde Park 
or Regent’s Park, I find them different in kind. Each is more 
suited for the country where it exists. On a broiling summer 
day, when the artisan of New York would find the open 
expanse of a London park unendurable, he finds a thousand 
shady nooks in his own park. The retired little glens of the 
Central Park would be almost an absurdity in the middle of 
smoky London. I must say that though the Central Park 
is exceedingly beautiful and picturesque, it has no view cor- 
responding of the same extent and magnificence as the view 
from the south-east corner of the Serpentine, with the bridge 
and the trees of Kensington Park facing you in the distance. 
In early spring this view is, I think, unequalled of its kind. 
But for variety of scene, for picturesque beauty of detail, for 
happy mingling of wood and water and rock, for sweet little 
by-paths, caves, and walks along the winding lakelets, there 
is nothing in England which will compare with the New 
York Park. 

The second work of art which excited my admiration 
and enthusiasm in New York City was its magnificent 
Cathedral. Completed only a few years since, built for the 
most part with the pence of the poor, with all the disad- 
vantages of a hundred other works of charity going on around 
—churches, orphanages, hospitals, and, above all, schools— 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral is justly the glory and pride of the 
Catholics of New York. Not only is it the finest church in 
the States, but there is no modern church in Europe, so far 
as I know, which has any claim to rival it in splendour and 
grandeur. It will bear comparison with the ancient Gothic 
Cathedrals of England, and is a building worthy of the great 
city which it adorns and the holy religion of which it is the 
material representative. Viewed from outside, it is very beautiful 
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in its conspicuous position in Madison Avenue; viewed from 
within it is more beautiful still, a fit emblem of the Church of 
God, whose attractiveness to those who view her from without 
is indeed surpassed by the countless glories which she manifests 
to those who have entered within her sacred portals, and, under 
the Sacred Light which dwells within her, contemplate her 
Divine magnificence. 

As St. Patrick’s Cathedral is matchless as a modern work of 
sacred architecture, so Brooklyn Bridge is matchless as a work 
of modern engineering. Of the difficulty of constructing it, 
and the genius and enterprise which could undertake so won- 
derful a task I will say nothing, because I do not feel competent 
to express an opinion on the excellence of the work of the 
engineer. But of its wondrous artistic beauty I must speak. 
Of all bridges it is the king, not in length or loftiness perhaps, 
but in symmetry of proportion and well-knit strength. Massive 
without heaviness, light and graceful without weakness, 
admirable as an engineering exploit, and none the less admirable 
as the work of the artist. I have seen few things more im- 
posing and heautiful of its kind than Brooklyn Bridge. Some- 
how, I know not why, it recalled to me the exquisite tower of 
Magdalen College at Oxford, if, indeed, I may be allowed to 
compare old things with new, sacred with profane architecture, 
things small with a gigantic work. Not that there is any real 
similarity between the two, except in the perfect propertion of 
each, and the combination of apparently incompatible qualities. 

I do not think I am too enthusiastic about this wonderful 
bridge. I have studied it from every side, I have sailed 
under it and I have been above it, and below it, both in 
the early morning, and when it stood out against the ficry 
red of a frosty sunset, and when it was illumined with the 
briliiant clectric lights which almost turn night into day. 
Under every aspect, and from every side, I have found: it 
almost equally beautiful ; most beautiful, perhaps, when the 
pure light of early morning gave me a clear view of its every 
detail, and the iron cables which support it looking in the 
distance like the silver gossamer threads of a spider’s web, 
beaded with dew at early dawn. But after all, the real test of a 
good bridge is its usefulness to the inhabitants of the towns 
that it unites. The crowds which make use of it each day, the 
business men who avail themsclves of it to pass from the airy 
heights of Brooklyn right into the heart of the business portion 
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of New York, are the best witnesses to the utility of the bridge 
that unites the two cities. It contains three different roads; in 
the centre is the way for pedestrians, rising up to a raised platform 
half way across, and thence affording a splendid and extensive 
view, and on either side the roads for horses and carriages, and 
for railway cars. For there is a railroad across the bridge, 
making the passage in about seven minutes. The cars are 
worked by stationary engines, which keep in continual revolution 
an endless metal rope running round circular pulleys or pivots at 
either end of the bridge at the rate of some ten miles an hour, 
When the car is ready to start, a clamp fixed upon the bottom 
of it lays hold of the revolving rope in a sort of vice, and is 
thus set in motion and carried to the other end of the bridge. 
When it has arrived there the clamp is loosened, and the 
impetus carries it on to the platform where the passengers dis- 
embark. This railroad has only been working since October, 
and the machinery has several times broken down. But these 
early deficiencies have only stimulated the talent of the 
American engineers to some new method, or some ingenious 
contrivance to provide against them, and now the cars are 
running with complete success and unbroken regularity. 

There is only one drawback to the pleasure of beholding 
this glorious structure. Mr. Roebling, the architect who designed 
it, and to whose genius it will remain as a perpetual monument, 
sacrificed his life on the altar of his own work. While engaged 
in superintending the laying of the foundation of the tower on 
the Brooklyn side, his foot got entangled in the machinery, 
and was completely crushed. It was found necessary to ampu- 
tate it, and his system was unable to stand the shock. Lockjaw 
supervened, and he died within a few days of the accident. 
Happily for the success of the bridge, his son, Colonel Roebling, 
inherited his father’s genius, and carried on the work which his 
father had begun. While the bridge was being built, he was 
always on the spot, himself examining and testing every foot of 
the work done. But he too was destined to offer up, not his 
life, but his health and strength to the work which had proved 
fatal to his father. Exposure to the foul air and damp in the 
iron caissons, which were sunk beneath the water to give 
security to the towers, brought on an attack of paralysis, which, 
while it left his mind bright and clear, made him unable hence- 
forth to leave his room. On the morning when the bridge was 
opened (May 24, 1883, nearly fourteen years after its com- 
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mencement), it is said that he was wheeled to the window of a 
house in Brooklyn overlooking the bridge, and there gazed from 
a distance on the ceremony in which he deserved to occupy the 
foremost place. A sad illustration of the vanity of human 
ambition and the disappointments which it is ever liable to 
meet with even in the midst of a prosperous and successful 
career! But enough for the present respecting my impressions 
of the material aspect of New York City. I shall have plenty 


more to say hereafter. 
R. F. CLARKE. 


* The proportions of the bridge are as follows:—Total length, 5,989 feet ; 
width, $5 feet; height of tower above high water, 278 feet; height of bridge in 
centre of river span above high water, 135 feet ; length of wire in four supporting 
cables, 14,361 miles ; weight of four cables, 3,588 1% tons. 
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Tradition: A Test Case. 


IN a book published in 1872 on Tradition I had occasion to 
place in juxtaposition and contrast the views of Count Joseph 
de Maistre and Sir John Lubbock. The view of Sir John 
Lubbock may be simply stated. He believes that civilization is 
the result of progress from a state of savagery. De Maistre’s . 
view can be conveyed only in his own words. 


We ought, then, to recognize that the state of civilization and of 
science, is in a certain sense the natural and primitive state of man. 
Thus all oriental traditions commenced with a state of perfection and 
light, and, I repeat it, of supernatural light. Not only did mankind 
commence with science, but with a science different from ours, and 
superior to ours. . . . A single consideration interests us—and it must 
never be lost sight of—and that is that chastisements are ever pro- 
portioned to the knowledge of the criminal; in such sort that the 
Deluge supposes unheard-of crimes, and that these crimes suppose a: 
knowledge infinitely transcending that which we possess. . . . We are 
blinded as to the nature and advance of science, by a gross sophism 
which has fascinated every eye; it is to judge of times when men saw 
effects in their causes by those in which men painfully descend from: 
effects to causes, in which they are only concerned with effects, in 
which they say it is useless to occupy themselves with causes, and in 
which they do not know what constitutes a cause. 


The truth of De Maistre’s view materially depends upon the 
reliance which we may place on tradition. De Maistre has not 
been met on his own ground; but as a test case in which 
tradition had singularly failed, Sir John Lubbock adduced the 
oblivion of Tasman’s visit by the New Zealanders in the year 
1770, when Captain Cook visited them. ‘ Tasman’s visit took 
place in 1643, less than one hundred and thirty years before, 
and must have been to them an event of the greatest possible 
importance and interest.” My reason and apology for returning 
to this case is that shortly after the publication of Tradition, 
&c., I received two letters giving corroborative evidence, the one 
from Dr. Ullathorne, the Bishop of Birmingham, and the other 
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from Sir Frederick Weld, now Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments. Owing to the slight interest which the subject excited, 
Dr. Ullathorne’s letter—I acknowledge it with much com- 
punction—has slept in my possession until the present moment. 
I have to make the additional confession that Sir Frederick 
Weld’s has been lost or mislaid. I shall be able, however, to a 
certain extent to supply the deficiency from an extract from a 
lecture subsequently delivered by him. 

Before producing them, I must revive the reader's recol- 
lection of my argument in reply. It is only fair to Sir John 
Lubbock to state that he moreover lays stress upon the absence 
of “any tradition of a stone age”; concerning which statement 
I joined issue at page 295, but will avoid complicating the 
argument by further reference to it here. Having, however, 
referred to the absence of a tradition of a stone age, and to 
the case of-de Soto, concerning which I have not the materials 
at hand for forming an opinion, and thirdly to the test case 
which we shall proceed to discuss, Sir John dismisses the 
subject of tradition with the following remarkable sentence. 
“Deprived, then, as regards the stone age of any assistance 
from history, but relieved at the same time from the embarrass- 
ing interference of tradition, the archeologist can only follow 
the methods,” &c. . . 1 

It is difficult to see why the evidence of tradition should 
be embarrassing to the scientific mind, which theoretically 
examines and balances all facts with exact impartiality, unless 
its testimony is found to conflict irreconcileably with their con- 
clusions. This, however, is quite natural; but what I fail to 
understand, what in Scriptural language /ador est ante me, is 
how it happens that those who profess a belief in the Bible, 
and even those who believe in the Bible, should persistently 
ignore it and even thrust it aside. The digression into this 
question would, however, lead me into too wide a field. 

If the Scriptural account of the Deluge is believed, if this 
is the true starting-point and commencement of the present race 
of man, the stone age must be the tradition of a state of man- 
kind antecedent to it, or it must be only a comparative state 
in the stages of degeneracy. It could not have been the initial 
state of primitive mankind. 

The Bible (revelation apart) professes to give a history of 
the human race—‘“ these three are the sons of Noe: and from 


1 Pre-historic Times, p. 336. 
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these was all mankind spread over the whole earth,” °—and 
it gives it with a definiteness and precision which characterizes 
no other ancient history. Its narrative, assuming the truth of 
the universal Deluge, is consistent with itself, and its chronology, 
allowing the difference between the Hebrew and Septuagint 
texts, is compatible with the facts, without being incompatible 
with the tradition of the facts, among the people whose history 
it relates. But, moreover, whilst it’ asserts the propagation of 
mankind from three families, it gives the links of connection, 
the actual descents, of the other two families, so that the truth 
of the narrative can be historically tested ; otherwise it might 
be said that, however consistent, this was only the narrative 
of a single people who have escaped from a local deluge. 

The history of the line of Cham, more distinctly perhaps 
than that of Japhet, presents concurrent testimony to the 
Scriptural narrative in two if not three of its families, the 
Chaldean, the Egyptian, and the Canaanite. 

“The stone age” is the only theory, in the nature of an 
historical theory, which presents a formidable appearance to 
the believer in the Bible. Evolution within the limits within 
which Catholic writers like Mr. St. George Mivart defend it, 
may or may not be tenable, but it has little bearing on the 
history of the race ; for at the Deluge, for all historical purposes, 
we have a new commencement or a new departure. The theory 
of evolution might have presented certain difficulties as to 
the unity of the human race, if we had only been told of 
the descent from Adam and Eve, but the theory can have 
little practical application for those who, whether they believe 
in it or not, believe in the propagation of the existing races 
of men from Noe. If evidences of “a stone age” exist but at 
a period and in strata which (assuming the fact of the Deluge) 
must have been antediluvian, it cannot lay the foundation for 
any theory of progress regarding the existing race of men. 
If, on the other hand, it is inferred from the evidences among 
the existing races of savages, it must then be regarded from 
our point of view as postdiluvian. In either case, in order that 
an objection to the Biblical chronology, so as to destroy the 
truth of Genesis, should be established, the existence of a stone 
age must be shown to have been universal at some epoch, or to 
have been a necessary stage in the progression of every nation. 
All that is actually proved in the direction of “a stone age” is a 
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certain correspondence of facts in various parts of the world, 
which may have their explanation even on the theory of 
degeneracy. So long as the general tenor of the history of 
the nations mentioned in Genesis, as we derive it from their 
own records and traditions, corresponds to the narrative in 
Genesis, there is sufficient attestation for those who believe 
upon the intrinsic evidence. My contention is, that postulating 
the fact of the universal Deluge, the Scripture remains for all, 
whether they reject the miraculous or not, the most venerable, 
the most authentic, the most intelligible history of mankind, 
according to the facts of history which have come down to us; 
and if you refuse to postulate the fact, the wide-spread tradition 
of the fact among mankind creates a difficulty equally in- 
superable, and from this point of view the Bible remains, 
according to the facts which have come down to us, the history 
which is most comformable to the traditions of the human race. 
In his //¢storical [lustrations of the Old Testament, the Rev. G. 
Rawlinson has well said : 


It is indeed inconceivable that if the Biblical history, covering the 
space of time which it does, and dealing as it does with the affairs of 
most of the great nations of antiquity, were a fictitious narrative, 
modern historical science, with its searching method . . . should not 
have, long ere this, demonstrated the fact, and completely overthrown 
the historical authority of the sacred volume. But it is not even 
pretended that this has been done. Attacks have been made on this 
or that portion of the records, on names and numbers and minute 
expressions which it is contended. are inaccurate; but no one pretends 
to show, as it would be easy to show, if the history is not true, that it is 
irreconcilably at variance with the course of mundane events as known 
to us from other sources. 


Mr. Rawlinson’s words were written previously to Mr. George 
Smith’s Chaldean discoveries. Since that date it will hardly 
be denied that the argument has immensely gained in strength. 

If Izdubar of the Chaldean tables is the Nimrod of the Bible, 
as Mr. George Smith believed, the identity of these traditions 
must bring the histories of the Hebrew and Chaldean people 
into contact within three generations of the universal Deluge, 
to which, moreover, both traditions testify. Although the 
identification must depend mainly upon the similarity in the 
descriptions of these two personages, yet Mr. George Smith, 
whose intuitions in these matters must go for much, left on 
record “his conviction that when the phonetic reading of the 
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characters is found, it will turn out to correspond with the 
name of Nimrod.” And he adds: “I have already evidence 
for applying this reading to the characters”—and he further 
thinks that his (whom he provisionally calls Izdubar) father’s 
name can be read “ Kusu”’=Chus on the cuneiform inscriptions. 


“The Izdubar legends give, I believe, the history of the Biblical 
hero Nimrod. They record the adventures of a famous Sovereign of 
Babylonia, whom I provisionally call Izdubar, but whose name cannot 
at present be phonetically rendered . . . he is the centre of the national 
historical poetry, and was the hero of Babylonian cuneiform history, just 
as Nimrod is stated to have been in the later traditions . . . I subse- 
quently found that he agreed exactly in character with Nimrod: he 
was a giant hunter who contended with and destroyed the lion, tiger, 
leopard, and wild bull or buffalo. . . . He ruled first in Babylonia over 
the region which, from other sources, we know to have been the centre 
of Nimrod’s kingdom. He extended his dominion to the Armenian 
mountains, the boundary of his later conquests, according to tradition ; 
and one principal scene of his exploits and triumphs was Erech, which 
according to Genesis, was the second capital of Nimrod.” . 


It must be particularly noted that Izdubar “ruled frst in 
Babylonia over the region which from other sources we know 
to have been the centre of Nimrod’s kingdom,”* and that 
among ancient authors there are many independent notions 
which seem to point to somewhere about the twenty-third 
century B.C. for the foundation of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
power. Several of these dates are connected either directly or 
by implication with Nimrod, who first founded a united empire 
over these regions.’ Izdubar is not represented, like the later 
Babylonian monarchs, as conquering by his armies, but by his 
strong hand. He is “a giant who gained dominion in Babylonia. 
He prevails in single combat, slaying the tyrant Khumbaba with 
the assistance of his companion Heabani.” Mr. G. Smith con- 
jectures Khumba to have ruled over the land of Elam, and at a 
later date we find many other Elamite names compounded with 
Khumba mentioned in the inscriptions. Khumba-sidir, an early 
chief, Khumba-nizar, an Elamite general opposed to Sennacherib, 
Gul-Khumba, an Elamite city. 

If the name of Khumba has been transmitted through all 
the centuries which separated Khumba, the contemporary of 
Nimrod, from Sennacherib, it will considerably fortify the argu- 

3G. Smith, Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 167, et seq. 


4 Sayce’s edition of Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 191. 
5 [bid. p. 199 
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ment I am going to put in proof of the continuity of tradition. 
If Nimrod existed, and was the first founder of an empire after 
the Flood; and if monarchies, even although in different 
dynasties, succeeded him, it is likely that his memory would 
have been preserved. If preserved it would account also for 
the concurrence of testimony among the ancient writers, that an 
empire resembling the empire of Nimrod commenced at about 
the date which the Scriptural chronology would seem to indicate. 
Conceding the credibility of the Bible merely as an historical 
record or tradition, it would be difficult to disbelieve in the 
personality of Nimrod and the reality of the empire which he 
founded. On the other hand, tracing back from historical times, 
we find a succession of empires—Assyrian, Babylonian, Median 
—upon the type of that founded by Nimrod, and in the same 
Mesopotamean valley. Now, as I have ventured to say,® given 
(so to speak) the point, Nimrod and the fact of the transmission 
of the legends concerning him, there is a sort of certainty, 
according to the “historical instinct,’ that the hero of the 
legend stood in the relation of not very remote ancestry, real or 
supposed, to the monarchs who preserved the legends so care- 
fully among their records. It is possible, for instance, that there 
should have been a succession of dynasties, even alien dynasties, 
yet on grounds of policy careful to connect themselves with this 
proto-sovereign. We can hardly imagine any form of govern- 
ment existing which was not monarchical. A succession of 
republics would be incongruous. An intervening period of 
barbarism, such as the theory of a stone age presupposes, would 
be inconceivable. Moreover, the double preservation of the 
record (the existing tablets being only copies of older ones) 
being an admitted fact, there is no room for the lapse of time 
necessary for degeneracy into savagery, and progress out of it, 
within the interval. 

The existence of the great outlying mass of mankind who 
form the Chinese Empire, always, by the bye, an empire so far 
as we trace it back, has been regarded as a difficulty, but the 
most recent theory, that of M. Terrien de Lacouperie, “claims 
to have solved the mystery of the ancient Chinese book, called 
the Yh-Aing, which has puzzled generations of Chinese anti- 
quarians, and, more recently, European scholars. He claims 
at the same time to be able to trace the ancestors of the 
Chinese back to their original home in Western Asia [“to the 
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mountains of Bactria and Elam”], and to connect the begin- 
nings of Chinese writing with those of Babylonian cuneiform. 
We have still to wait for a detailed proof of these discoveries 
which shall place them beyond cavil. The work promised by 
himself and his fellow-labourer, Professor Douglas, is not yet 
published. But recent volumes of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’ contain a sample of what it will contain, and 
show that the method, at all events, followed by M. de Lacou- 
perie is a thoroughly scientific one.” 

Again, take the record of the Hebrew nation step by step 
back to Abraham. If there is anything historical in the history 
of the world, it is the descent of the Hebrew nation from 
Abraham. Considering that only eight generations, according 
to the record, separated Abraham from Shem, it is incredible 
that such an event as the Deluge should have perished from 
recollection if it occurred ; and if it did not and was invented, it 
is difficult to believe that a myth taking the form of a statement 
of fact, so solemnly recorded by one nation, and corroborated by 
the tradition of another, should not betray evidence of collusion, 
in at least one salient feature or detail. The impression, on the 
contrary, produced by the perusal of the Bible and the Chaldean 
records, as they might be read by an inhabitant of another planet, 
would be, I think, that the one presents the appearance of a true 
and direct narrative of a miraculous event which had occurred, 
and the other the account of the same event under conditions 
when the tradition was beginning to pass into the region of 
myth. 

Unless, therefore, Abraham and Nimrod are solar myths, 
as Mr. Sayce believes Izdubar to be, their historical connection 
links them so closely together, the one with the other, and both 
with the early commencements of the race, that the Bible seems 
to prove itself upon its intrinsic evidence. On the other hand, 
if Izdubar is a solar myth, and nothing but a solar myth, so that 
nothing historical underlies it, so apparently must his counter- 
part Nimrod be, and so also may Abraham be. 

Assuming, again, that the Old Testament was not a romance, 
that it was honestly compiled, the doubt which would remain to 
us would be whether or not the events which it narrates were 
within the ken or tradition of the compilers. From this point of 
view, it may be noticed in intrinsic attestation, that there is one 


8 Vide Mr. Sayce’s notice in Cone forary Review, December, 1883, p. 934- 
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nation which is never lost sight of in its pages—from the days 
immediately following the Flood to the time from which the 
Hebrew tradition may be conceded to date, to the historical 
period when Moses and Joshua narrated what occurred in their 
own day. And equally when in contact with the Canaanite 
people in the days of Abraham, and when the Hebrew nation 
confronts them again on its return from Egypt, a sentiment is 
expressed which can only be accounted for by some such 
occurrence as is narrated in the ninth chapter of Genesis. There 
is evidence of a similar sentiment in the first contact of the 
Japhetic Aryans with the black aboriginal tribes of India.® 
I may here inquire from what point of view, unless upon an 
arbitrary philological arrangement, Mr. Sayce, in his article in 
the Contemporary Review for September on “ The Gods 
of Canaan,” persists in calling the Canaanites “ Shemitic 
Canaanites.” 

The subject of the Canaanites brings us naturally back to 
the theory of De Maistre. If the Scriptural account of the 
Deluge be true, the stone age, such as it is conjectured or 
imagined, must have been something antecedent to it, and the 
history of savagery must be written on very different lines. 

If the story of the Deluge is false, the theory of De Maistre 
can scarcely be true, but if the Deluge be a fact, the theory at 
once becomes wratsemblable; in other words the fact and the 
theory exactly fit in and correspond, so that, assuming the fact 
of the Deluge, the theory also is likely to be true. It will be 
convenient now to repeat a part of the quotation from 
De Maistre and extend it. 


A single consideration interests us, that chastisements are ever 
proportioned to crimes, and crimes always proportioned to the 
knowledge of the criminal; in such sort that the Deluge supposes 
unheard-of crimes, and that these crimes suppose a knowledge infinitely 
transcending that which we possess. . . . We are blinded as to the 
nature and advance of science by a gross sophism which has fascinated 
every eye; it is to judge of times when men saw effects in their causes, 
by those in which men painfully ascend from effects to causes, in which 
they are only concerned with effects, in which they say it is useless to 
occupy themselves with causes, and in which they do not know what 
constitutes a cause. . . . If all men descend from the three couples 
who re-peopled the universe, and if the human race commenced with 
knowledge, the savage cannot be more, as I have said to you, thana 
branch detached from the social tree. . . . It suffices that it is 

® Tradition, c. iii. p. 38. 
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detached ; no doubt as to its degradation, and I venture to say no 
doubt as to the cause of degradation, which can only have been some 
crime. A chief of a nation having altered the principle of morality in 
his household by one of those prevarications, which, so far as we can 
judge, are no longer possible in the actual state of things, because 
happily our knowledge is no longer such as to allow us to become 
culpable in this degree ; this chief of a nation, I say, transmits the curse 
to his posterity; and every constant force being accelerating in its 
nature, this degradation weighing incessantly upon his descendants, has 


ended in making them what we call savages. . . . For the rest we 
must not confound the savage with the barbarian. . . . One cannot 


for an instant regard the savage without reading the curse written, I do 
not say only en his soul, but even in the exterior form of his body. 
He is an infant, yet deformed and ferocious, in whom the flame of 
intelligence no longer throws more than a lurid and _ intermittent 
glare. . . . The barbarian who is intermediate between the civilized 
man and the savage, has been and may be again civilized by some sort 
of religion ; but the savage properly so called, has never been so except 
by Christianity. It is a prodigy of the first order, a species of redemp- 
tion, exclusively reserved to the true priesthood. 


I may now conclude with a few remarks. It would be a 
natural inference from the theory of De Maistre that, as this 
arrest or stagnation in the intellectual growth of the savage 
ex hypothest occurred in the period immediately following the 
Deluge, that the probability of so stupendous an event 
impressing their imagination, and remaining in their tradition, 
may be gravely entertained, especially when a large mass of 
concurrent evidence in all parts of the world exists to confirm 
the conjecture. I might further conclude that we should 
principally @ prvorz expect in their tradition the dim recollection 
of events before they were savages, and previous to the com- 
mencement of degradation ; and looking beyond the savage to 
the tradition of the human race, I must remark that the tenacity 
and accuracy of tradition must not be measured by instances 
taken from times when from many circumstances mankind have 
ceased to be dependent on tradition, no longer remain in the 
grooves of tradition, and, to adapt a phrase which I have just 
quoted, “no longer understand what constitutes ” a tradition. 

It may certainly be averred that men thought differently 
in this matter in days when laws were transmitted orally in 
verse, when treaties were ratified before some temple or in 
some place of public resort, and its terms committed to memory 
by some hundred witnesses, and when other memorable facts 
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and public events were kept in recollection in like manner, and 
when, in a word, oral transmission was the main channel of 
tradition. During centuries, we are told, “the thirty thousand 
hexameters of the //iad and Odyssey were transmitted in 
memory by repetition at public festivals,” and, according to 
the account which the Chinese themselves give of their annals, 
although all the works of Confucius were proscribed after his 
death, they were recovered from the dictation of an old man 
who had retained them in memory; and, to take later analogous 
instances,” the South Indian Dravidian folk-songs “are handed 
down from generation to generation entirely 7zva voce, and from 
the minstrels have passed into public use ;” and Warburton tells 
us! that the old men among the Northern indians of America 
“were able to repeat speeches of four or five hours’ duration, 
and delivered many years before, without error or even hesita- 
tion, and to hand them down from generation to generation with 
equal accuracy.” 

Although we can hardly expect among modern savages the 
tenacity in tradition which probably characterized them in the 
earlier stages of degeneracy, there can be no objection to 
applying a test such as Sir J. Lubbock seeks to do as a 
measure of their capacity in these latter times; and it cannot 
be said that the instance taken is unfairly chosen, except in the 
respect that the nations with whom Captain Cook had his parley 
lived not on the spot, but some fifteen miles from Murderers’ 
Bay, the scene of Tasman’s affair with them. 

We will now proceed to consider the case of the New 
Zealanders, since Sir John Lubbock, as already quoted, has in- 
stanced it as a singular instance of the failure of tradition. I 
must, however, point out in the first place, that in a note to 
Cook's Voyages (Smith, 1846), quite the contrary is stated. 
“Mr. Polack, in his Narrative of Travels and Adventures, during 
a residence in New Zealand between the years 1831-37, collected 
all the particulars relating to Cook’s brush with the natives in 
1769 ox the spot.’ This would have been about ninety years 
after the event. Cook’s own account is as follows: 


3ut the Indians still continued xear the ship, rowing round many 
times [hardly the most favourable conditions under which to recover 
a tradition], conversing with Tupia [the Otaheitan interpreter] chiefly 
concerning the traditions they had among them with respect to the 
antiquities of their country. ‘lo this subject they were led by the 


Vide Zradition, p. 122-3. "Conquest of Canada, v. 1, p. 214. 
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inquiries which Tupia had been directed to make, whether they had 
ever seen such a vessel as ours, or had ever heard that any such had 
been on their coast. These inquiries were all answered in the negative, 
so that tradition has preserved among them no memorial of Tasman, 
though, by an observation made this day, we find we are only fifteen 
miles south of Murderer’s Bay.!” 


Evidently the shrewd and gallant investigator himself was 
not satisfied with the cross-examination, for we find at p. 170: 


When we were under sail, one old man, Topaa [a native], came on 
board to take leave of us; and as we were still desirous of making 
further inquiries whether any memory of ‘Tasman had been preserved 
among their people, Tupia was directed to ask him whether he had 
ever heard that such a vessel as ours had before visited the country. 
To this he replied in the negative; but said that 27s ancestors had told 
him there had once come to this place a smal/ vessel from a distant 
country called Ulimarva in which they were four men, who, upon 
coming on shore, were a// k//ed. Upon being asked where this distant 
land lay, he pointed to the northwards. 


But what does Tasman himself say ? 


On the 17th of December these savages began to growa little bolder 
and more familiar, insomuch that at last they ventured on board the 
Heemskirk, in order to trade with those in the vessel. As soon as I 
perceived it, being apprehensive that they might attempt to surprise 
that ship, 7 sent my shallop with seven men to put the people in the 
Heemskirk on their guard, and to direct them not to place any confi- 
dence in these people. My seven men, being zvthout arms, were 
attacked by these savages, who &il/ed three of the seven, and forced the 
other four to swim for their lives; w/éch occasioned my giving that 
place the name of the Bay of Murderers. Our ship’s company would 
undoubtedly have taken a severe revenge ¢f the rough weather had not 
prevented them.!" 


Now I submitted that this old man Topaa’s recollection of 
the tradition of an event which occurred one hundred and thirty 
years before his time, was much more perfect than Capt. Cook’s, 
Sir Joseph Banks’, Dr. Solanders’, and Sir John Lubbock’s 
version of the same event from geographical records. 

The following is the letter which I received from Dr. Ulla- 
thorne, Bishop of Birmingham, who, at the time to which he 
refers, was Vicar General of New South Wales: 

Birmingham, Nov. 10, 1872. 

Reading your book, at p. 297 I have come on the question of 
tradition among barbarians, aprofos of Sir J. Lubbock’s objection from 


13 Tasman’s Voyage of Discovery, Pinkerton xi. 
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the New Zealanders and Tasman. This has called to my mind a fact 
respecting not mere barbarian but savage tradition which it may interest 
you to have. 

In New South Wales, but more than thirty years ago, the late 
Archdeacon M/‘Encroe and myself received a most animated and 
minute account of the first landing of Capt. Cooke from a native of 
the tribe of Botany Bay, as handed down in his tribe. The savage 
who gave it to us was quite a young man. No history could have put 
the scene more vividly before us. He said when they saw the great 
ship in the waters they said, “Is it a great bird with its wings? Did 
it come from the clouds? Did it come from other land? They saw 
the men running about on it. What are they? They are not men, 
they are kangaroos. Much frightened. The fellows climb up. They 
say ‘long-tailed opossums.’” Remember they had never seen men in 
clothes and hats, and that the sailors of that day wore long pigtails. 
“ Boat he come off. Cooke he come land and officer fellows. Women 
frightened. Men not frightened. Plenty spears. Cooke he break 
branch. He hold up hand. Women frightened. Men not go. Man 
he go. Cooke he come;” and so on in this style, which, to put in 
plain language, amounted to this—that Cooke got the men to come 
near by degrees, holding a branch. Cooke eat something; offered of 
itto them. The chief tried it—spat it out. “ Much dry.” This was 
the old ship-biscuit. Cooke took to drink. Offered bottle to them ; 
spit it out; salt water. This was their first taste of rum, of which now 
they are so passionately fond. Cooke then took tomahawks, chopped 
tree. Ah!—this is something. The chief accepted it; and this 
established an understanding. He said it was a further tradition of 
the tribe that they first showed the next English ships the Harbour of 
Sydney Cove. 

I have not at this moment the means of comparing this with Cooke’s 
account, but I remember how struck we were with the minuteness of 
the description by this naked savage of a scene which he only knew 
from the tradition of his fathers of at least two generations, if not three. 
How animated the savage became, and vividly imitated every action of 
the scene and all the feelings of the moment. We were so struck that 
it led us into a conversation on the way in which savages keep their 
annals, and felt confident that such a reminiscence of the greatest event 
in their tribal history would not easily die out. ‘Thinking that an actual 
testimony from an original witness would not fail to be of some little 
interest to you, I remain, &c. 

In a subsequent letter, November 13, 1872, Dr. Ullathorne 


added : 

One point should be inserted to complete the narrative. It was his 
imitating the sailors climbing by the catharpons into the round top, 
when their figures would be foreshortened and their tails hanging below 
them. This led them to mistake the men for opossums. 
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I have, unfortunately, mislaid a letter which I received about 
the same date from Sir Frederick Weld, in direct or indirect 
confirmation of my argument. I find, however, the following 
passage in a lecture on “ Hawaii,” delivered by Sir F. Weld in 
1876, when Governor of Tasmania : 


It is a curious circumstance that, as I was informed on the spot, at 
the time of his arrival a native tradition existed to the effect that 
“Lomo,” the god of fire, white-skinned and fair-haired,” had been 
driven from their island, with his followers, on account of some esca- 
pade and indiscretion into which the natural fervour of his disposition 
had led him. ‘The tradition went on to say that he would one day 
return across the sea to revisit his ancient abode. When the sails of 
Capt. Cook’s ships were seen rising like clouds above the blue waters 
of the Pacific and moving shorewards, a cry was raised that “ Lomo” 
the fire-god was returning. Priests and people flocked to the beach, 
and when they saw the strange appearance of the Englishmen, their 
white faces, smoke issuing from their mouths, owing, no doubt, to the 
use of that fragrant weed so dear to sailors, and still more when they 
saw and heard the fire of the guns, doubt was converted into certainty, 
victims were prepared, and the great navigator was led to the sacrificial 
temple or inclosure of terraced stones, heathen rites were performed, 
and sacrifice was offered to him. Unfortunately, disputes which arose 
led the natives to suppose that “Lomo” or his followers had not 
forgotten their ancient propensities, and having failed, as they thought, 
to propitiate him with their sacrifices and offerings, it was resolved to 
inflict a fresh term of banishment upon him, and drive him again across 
the seas. As Cook was retreating to his boat, under the pressure of 
the angry and menacing crowd, one native, more excited than the rest, 
pushed him violently, causing pain, which Cook showed by an excla- 
mation or gesture. ‘They then saw that he was sensible to pain, and 
consequently but mortal, and a native at once dealt him a heavy biow 
with a weapon; he fell wounded, and was quickly killed, to their 
astonishment at first and subsequent regret. You will, perhaps, pardon 
this digression, as I think these incidents throw light upon the cir- 
cumstances of the death of this great sailor, when compared with the 
account given of it in the narrative of his voyages. 


For the same reason I venture to rescue this interesting 
account from the pages of the Tasmanian J/ercury, September 
18, 1876. Although it may be conceded that it bears its testi- 
mony to the persistency of tradition, the tradition of Capt. 
Cooke’s murder, involving a remoter tradition, yet it may 
perhaps be thought to militate against another side of my 
argument, and may be received only as one more instance of 
solar mythology. I donot think so. It seems to me to point 
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either in the direction of a previous visit of the white race to 
their shores, or to very similar traditions, though supposing 
more distant occurrences, of the apparition of a white man as 
their primeval legislator among the Bochika Indians, Peruvians, 
and Mexicans," in either case showing how solar myths are apt 
to collect round historical personages and events, and how, 
therefore, we may expect in their analysis to find this “sub- 
stratum” which was the basis of my argument in my book on 


tradition. 
ARUNDELL OF WARDOUK. 


Vide Vradition, p. 325. 
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Tuk world is sick, and refuses its only remedy. We, Catholics, 
know what that remedy is, and we are not surprised at the 
failures of those pretended reformers who by their nostrums and 
patchwork legislation try in vain to remedy the evils around us. 
They overlook the plan designed by Providence,-—no wonder their 
own plans are failures. There cannot be hope of success unless 
we aim at the plan proposed by Providence. It may be that that 
plan has been aimed at before now, and that man’s free-will has 
thwarted it; and it may be that there is no probability of the 
attempt being made again. Whatever may be coming, one thing 
is certain that no man can deserve the mame of a truc reformer 
unless he aims at perfection. He may despair of attaining per- 
fection, but he must aim at it; he must have the pertect type in 
his own mind and work for it by working towards it. The fear 
of never attaining it must not alarm him, must not discourage 
him. Though he may not attain it, he will at any rate do more 
good than if he acted with a defective pattern before his mind. 
At the beginning of the Christian aera the world was a wreck. 
There appeared a Reformer, One who was the Divine Wisdom, 
and who set to work to reform mankind on the Divine plan. It 
is idle to look for any other guide but Him. And what was 
His plan? To make God Himself the Ruler of the individual : 
to make God Himself the Ruler of the State: to make God 
Himself the Ruler in the world. The law of God was to be the 
code of the world. But when He closed His visible career on 
earth, the voice of God,—His Voice,—was no longer heard 
directly : therefore He appointed a Vicar, who should guide men 
in God’s Name. The pattern which had to be worked out—and 


which man’s pride alone has prevented—was that all States on 
the face of the earth, whether monarchical, aristocratical or re- 
publican should recognize the Vicar of Christ, as their referee in 
all matters in which conscience was concerned. Through him the 
yoice of God would be heard and the State would be ordered 
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according to the dictates and by the guidance of the Church. 
There was one man appointed,—one man who—not in his own 
strength or by his own powers of intellect or industry or learning, 
but as God's appointed representative on carth—should be re- 
ferred to as the ultimate appeal. After nearly two thousand 
years, there is no other pattern for the reformer to have before 
his eyes but this: with this pattern before his cyes, though he 
may never be able to work out the pattern, he will by aiming at 
the True and aiming at the Good doa thousand times more good 
than if he aimed lower and admitted that which is not true, and 
that which is not good, or is less good, as the end to be 
attained. 

The same course must be pursued now in our endeavours to 
reform as was adopted at the outset of Christianity. There was 
then a world to be reformed. Christians set up a standard and 
never swerved from it. How would their system be distin- 
guished? By its exclusiveness ;—by its uncompromisingness. 
You might imagine a Pagan, a Neo-platonist, converted during 
the first ages of Christianity and disposed, in order to effectuate 
reform, to propose half-measures, to connive at the religions 
around, to enlist their aid in ameliorating the condition of man- 
kind ; how would such a proposal have been received by the 
true reformers, by the Apostles? It would have been simply 
scouted. Christianity (and we know that Christianity is Catho- 
licity and that Catholicity is Roman Catholicity), cannot make 
terms with falsehood: Christianity must reign supreme and 
God’s voice must be obeyed by obeying the spiritual pastors at 
the head of Christianity. The people, the municipal authorities, 
the leaders by sea and land, the governors of provinces, Czesar 
upon his throne, all must be reformed by listening to the Vicar 
of Christ. So long as nations, as nations, did not enter the 
bosom of the Church, this supremacy over Czesar and over the 
populace was shown by the denunciation of Casar’s edicts and 
of the people’s superstitions by the martyrs who thus bore their 
witness to the Divine pattern which was in process of realization. 
When nations became Catholic and Christian, then the highest 
earthly sovereign glories in being the Patrician of the Church, 
her protector against her temporal enemies and the faithful son 
of the Vicar of Christ. 

Much was done towards realising the pattern, but God, with 
reverence be it spoken, has been as much disappointed, through 
the abuse of man’s free-will, in the case of nations, as in the case 
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of individuals. Individuals will not be saved, nations will not be 
made happy. Hence whatever approach may have been made 
towards realizing the pattern, man’s pride has _ rc-introduced 
confusion, and the governments which once looked up to the 
Vicar of Christ as their guide in matters of conscience, because 
he spoke in God’s Name, are now in open rebellion against him ; 
and the countries under those governments are full of terrible 
abuses and are sinking deeper and deeper in corruption and 
ignorance of God. What must be the inevitable result of the 
popular education of the young and of woman? What the 
consequences of the luxury of the rich and the misery of the 
poor? Of the rampant infidelity we see around us and the moral 
corruption? Why! we have the law of the land legalizing 
adultery and the voice of the people tolerating blasphemy ! 

Do we need reform? How is it to be essayed? And here 
comes the most practical part of the present paper. One voice 
cries out for, God: the other for, The People! Or, which comes 
to the same thing, one cries out for God speaking through His 
Vicar upon earth; the other for God, speaking through the 
people,—for, say they who utter it, // popolo ¢ Dio, the people is 
God ! 

It may be said, the experiment has been tried, and to essay 
anew that which has failed, is still less promising than to essay 
it for the first time. Be it so! And who of us will venture to. 
say that the world ever will be reformed? On the contrary, 
all points in the other, the downward, direction; and in all 
probability the world will go from bad to worse. Some have 
said, the world is hurrying on to a catastrophe: that it must 
pass through an ordeal of blood and fire and then, when men 
have had experience of the issue of revolutionary principles, they 
will grow wiser and settle down in peace and prosperity. A 
more vain hallucination could hardly be conceived. Who can 
imagine that the men and women who have been reared without 
God, and under agnosticism and infidelity, could form the be- 
ginning of a self-commanding and self-denying charity, without 
which there can be no peace and prosperity? Better for the 
world to be consumed in material fire, as it shall be, than start 
afresh with such a new beginning. If then we may not rest idle 
and let things take their downward course with the hope of a 
revulsion at last for the better ;—if we have no well founded 
hope of making the voice of God, as spoken by His Vicar, heard 
and obeyed, what is there that remains for us to do ? 
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For example : supposing the existence of a provincial com- 
mittee, of one sort or another, a self-elected body,—of which the 
members are more anxious for their own interests than for the 
good of the province,—men who will combine to tax the province, 
in order that convenient roads may be made for their own 
residences. Two proposals are conceivable, one, that these 
selfish proprietors should be brought to listen to and obey the 
voice of God, by fidelity to the Vicar of Christ ; the other that 
such boards should no longer be self-elected, but chosen by the 
people. The former might have been realized in Catholic times: 
the latter may be carricd out now. What are we todo? We 
cannot effectuate the former, shall we try the other? Shall we 
appeal to the voice of God as spoken by the majority in a 
multitude or, knowing the madness of such an appeal, shall we 
do nothing at all? The answer is, Aim at the Good and Right, 
and though the Good and Right may not be reached, more at 
any rate will be done than in any other way. How would this 
state of things have come about? Time was, say, that the 
country was Catholic: if so, the gentry and the landholders 
were within reach of Christ’s Vicar, through the medium of the 
local clerzy. It behoved the local clergy to watch over the in- 
terests of all, of the rich and of the poor, and their remonstrance, in 
favour of one or of the other, ought to be supported by the arm 
of Cesar, and if Caesar were deaf to the cry, whether of the rich 
or of the poor, the keys of Peter were not given in vain. Say, 
that a Revolution occurs which sweeps away this safeguard 
to social happiness, and the rich retain their superiority, and 
exercise it tyrannically, and that it is proposed to oust them by 
the voices of the majority. It is within the limits of possibility 
that such an attempt would produce an immediate favourable 
effect, but in the long run, the remedy would prove worse than 
the disease ; for nothing is less likely to speak the voice of God 
than the sentence of universal suffrage. What then is the Catholic 
todo? ‘To aim at the restoration of that which once was and 
has passed away. Granting that it cannot be restored, he will 
be acting on right principle and—more souls will be saved, than 
by the advocacy of so-called, liberal institutions. Meanwhile, 
however much he may disapprove of the attempts made by his 
neighbours at reform, he will support on all occasions that which 


is more congenial with the Right and the Good than that which 
is contrary to them. Hence if he is an Englishman he will, if 
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called upon, give his vote rather for measures which maintain 
the sanctity of oaths than for such as would abolish them. 

Again, time was when God's voice reached the poor through 
the Vicar of Christ and the clergy and religious orders. The 
poor are always with us and the Vicar of Christ no less than 
Christ Himself bids the rich help the poor. Supposing that at 
this moment there could suddenly be placed on those sites in 
London still called, Austin Friars, Whitefriars, Crutched Friars, 
the Temple, Great St. Helen's, St. Cathcrine’s, Covent (Convent) 
Garden, religious houses, such as there were of old, when Eng- 
land obeyed the voice of God in Peter's successor, and Ict the 
sites be more numerous in proportion to the incrcase of the 
population in London, is it conceivable that a state of things 
could have existed as is described in a recent pamphlet, called 
The Cry of Outcast London? As a remedy the author proposes 
State interference and the founding mission-halls. The former 
has hitherto done, it would seem to him, more harm than good : 
as to the latter, the Catholic would not be content with mercly 
multiplying the places where Holy Mass might be said and the 
Word of God preached,—he would say, Let the Vicar of Christ 
be reinstated in his rightful place and then, inspired by the 
Spirit of God, men and women will be found to fraternise with 
the poor,—to be poor as they are poor in order to raise them to 
Christian Liberty, Fraternity and Equality, nay, to a position of 
superiority, inasmuch as the poor, when good, are the special 
images of Christ. In this case,—the relief of the poor through 
religious houses—were it not that Catholics are a mere handful 
in Londen and in England, there might much be done as indeed 
much has been done: but of this handful, the vast majority are 
poor and the rich are few, and we could only look for wide-spread 
relicf by the conversion of England to the true, its old faith. 
Is it impossible ? Well, be it so: but here is the pattern which 
is to be ever before us, and meanwhile more good by far is done 
by aiming at the Right and Good than by half-measures and 
patchwork legislation. 

Shall we turn from the poverty of bread to the poverty of 
knowledge. Time was when children were taught a good deal 
about God, though the microscope and telescope had not re- 
vealed many of His physical works, and the child is more 
knowing than the scientist, if the child knows and the scientist is 
ignorant of the truths taught about God in the Penny Catechism : 
now for three centuries the maimed traditions of Catholic truth 
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have been dying out, and the children of the poor, robbed of the 
knowledge they had of God, are robbed of all knowledge what- 
soever. How is it proposed to remedy the evil? By instituting 
schools in which children shall be taught the comparatively un- 
important, while the one important thing is excluded. They are 
to learn what God has made, provided they are not taught that 
God exists who is the Maker. What are Catholics to do? To 
have the Pattern before them and labour for its realization. But 
it never can be realized 2?) Never mind ; insist on the supremacy 
of religion and a little good may be done, much good perhaps 
to individuals with whom you speak, whereas if you give coun- 
tenance to board schools and the like, you do unmitigated 
harm, for the greater the knowledge in such schools, the greater 
the power of doing evil, since the knowledge of God is shut 
out. Meanwhile give your vote as occasion requires with your 
Pattern before you. Do not vote because the measure is pro- 
posed by Conservative or Liberal, but because you judge of 
the measure itself, by its nearer approximation to the Ideal. 
Therefore, for example, support denominational institutions in 
preference to Godless ones: but denounce denominational ones 
as heretical and schismatical ; and to the utmost support and 
encourage Christian, Catholic schools. 

It is possible for a whole nation to be down-crushed by 
another: a Catholic nation by a Protestant. <A false religion 
may be forced upon the people, and because they reject it they 
may be reduced to the utmost straits. Such straits may prove 
beyond their strength to bear, and patience may be changed 
into insubordination. Who isto blame? Of course it is sinful 
to commit acts of violence, but which of the two is the greater 
culprit,—the tyrant, or the peasant driven to extremity. What 
is to be done? Are we to welcome as the saviours of the 
country the men who are like the tyrants, heretics or worse, 
because they speak eloquently on the people’s rights, or ought 
we to refuse any other leadership than such as that of an 
O'Connell? It is palpable that heretical or unbelieving leaders 
would, in the long run, make the condition of the people worse 
rather than better,—change them into an infidel nation,—and 
make them the victims of revolutionism. What is to be done ? 
That which no Protestant Government dares to do: and it does 
not because, since its existence depends on the voice of the 
Protestant people, the members of the Government would be 
ousted from their places as soon as the first sign of adopting 
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the only one true measure of relief was attempted. A Catholic 
nation ought to be governed as a Catholic nation: to rule it by 
putting over it Protestants and by favouring to the utmost a 
religion which it knows to be false, and by discouraging to the 
utmost all Catholic action as such, may issue in the ruin of the 
people but not in reform. As an instance,—the English Govern- 
ment, in its treatment of Ireland, ought to aim at the Pattern, and 
rule our sister Ireland as a Catholic country. It will not—it dares 
not—and so, what is to be done? To have recourse to un- 
Catholic leaders? God forbid! The remedy would be ultimately 
worse than the disease. To have recourse to crime? God for- 
bid! The remedy would be dishonour to the faith of Ireland. 
What then? If we would put the Ideal before us, it would be 
best followed by listening to the voice of God spoken through 
His Vicar on earth, and so wait God's good time, while in every 
detail that comes before us, we take the Catholic side and use 
vote and influence and talent and industry and prayer in the 
right direction. The more perfect the practice of Catholicity in 
Ireland, the greater her strength against her enemies! 
ALBANY JAMES CHRISTIE, 
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THREE or four years ago, in passing through Turin, a man of 
high rank was struck at seeing a multitude of poor, sick, and 
crippled people crowding round the door of a building situated 
near one of the railway stations a little outside the town. He 
stopped and asked them what they were doing. ‘“ Waiting for 
Don Bosco,” was the reply. His curiosity being excited, he, 
too, waited to see what manner of man it was who could thus 
attract so large a number of people on a cold, snowy day, when 
most persons would have preferred to remain by their firesides. 
And this was to him the hour of God's grace, for what he saw 
changed his whole future life; and from a lover of the world 
and of pleasure, he became one of the most fervent of Don 
Bosco’s labourers in the great ficld he has so emphatically made 
his own.* 

Who, then, is Don Bosco? and what has been his great— 
nay, marvellous—work ? 

Born in 1815, the year which witnessed the stupendous 
change in European politics brought about by the Battle of 
Waterloo, he carly developed a strong leaning for the eccle- 
siastical state, and in 1841, at the age of twenty-six, he was 
ordained, and put himself under the care and direction of a 
holy priest named Don Cafasso, who was then head of the 
institution called of “St. Francis of Assisi,” for the training and 
perfecting of young priests in preaching and missionary work. 
Here Don Bosco’'s first experiences were made in the Turin 
prisons; and he was shocked beyond measure at the number of 
children and young boys whom he there found, and whose 
crimes were the result of the total ignorance in which they had 

1 "The greater portion of the facts in this article are taken from the /ol//etine 
Salesiano, published at Turin, and from the Liye ef Len Bosco, by Dr. Charles 
D'Espincy. 

* * What he saw 7 was the complete and permanent cure of a little child who had 
been deaf and dum) from her birth, and who was cured by the intercession of Don 
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been brought up, and their entire abandonment by those who 
should have been their natural protectors. Their prison life, so 
far from improving, only hardened them in vice; and they 
rarcly left except to return convicted of still more serious crimes. 

Irom that hour one idea possessed Don Bosco, and that was 
the determination to find some means of saving these outcast 
children and bringing them up in the fear and love of God. 

One day, a boy of this class wandering in rags about the 
streets, was attracted by the lights in a church, and went in. 
The sacristan, who was looking about for some one to serve 
Don Bosco’s Mass, beckoned to the lad (whose name was 
Bartholomew Garelli), and, on his refusal, gave him a box on 
the ear. The boy began to cry; Don Bosco heard it, reproved 
the sacristan, comforted the child, and after his Mass called him 
to him, and tenderly questioned him as to his daily life and 
his knowledge of religion. To the good priest’s dismay, he 
found him utterly ignorant of the first elements of Christianity, 
and then and there began his education by making him make 
the sign of the Cross. His sweetness and lovingkindness so 
won the boy’s heart that he begged to come to him every 
evening; and by degrees, gaining confidence in his patient 
teacher, he asked leave to bring two or three of his friends 
and companions to what was, in reality, a catechism class. 
Before the year was out, Don Bosco found himself with upwards 
of one hundred of these children, who came to him every evening 
of their own accord, and to whom he taught the first principles 
of religion. This may be said to be the first stone laid of his 
great work—the saving of children’s souls. 

In 1844, Don Bosco, having completed his studies in the 
Institution of St. Francis of Assisi, began to look about for 
some definite work, and was first sent as Director to the little 
Hospital of St. Philomena. He was also requested to assist 
in the care of a refuge for young girls, founded by the Mar- 
chioness of Barolo, of which the Abbé Borel was the Director. 
These two men at once understood each other. Don Bosco 
found in him a friend after his own heart, and together they 
began to labour for the same end. The number of boys who 
came to the evening classes increased, however, so rapidly that 
there was no longer a possibility for Don Bosco to receive them 
in his humble little lodging. In his distress he applied to the 
Archbishop of Turin, Mgr. Franzoni, who warmly encouraged 
him, blessed his work, and persuaded Madame De Barolo to 
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give him two rooms adjoining her refuge, which he turned into 
achapel. It was on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
December 8, 1844, that the first Mass was said by Don Bosco 
to his adopted children, and the new work was on that very 
day put under the Patronage of St. Francis of Sales, partly by 
the wish of Madame De Barolo, but more especially because 
Don Bosco had the strongest conviction from the first that 
nothing but the spirit of tender sweetness and love which 
characterized St. Francis of Sales could ever touch the hearts 
of these poor neglected children. His institution henceforth 
went by the name of “The Oratory of St. Francis of Sales,” 
and his co-labourers were called “ Salesians.” 

But no great work was ever undertaken for God without 
encountering opposition and difficulties, and Don Bosco’s was 
no exception to the rule. As usual, also, his vexations arose 
as much from the good as from the bad. His oratory was 
beginning to flourish, and his evening classes increasing, when 
the Marchioness De Barolo, from some unexplained reason, 
suddenly announced to him that she must take back the rooms 
she had given him, as she wanted them for another purpose. 
This was in July, 1845. Don Bosco, through the help of the 
Archbishop, then obtained the use of the Church of St. Martin; 
but this was not a convenient place at all. The Church had 
been so jong deserted that there was no possibility of saying 
Mass in it, and the only playground was a small public square 
in front of the Church. The good Abbé Borel comforted him 
as well as he could, and said to the boys: “ You know if you 
want a fine head to your cabbages you must transplant them ; 
and so you will perhaps grow bigger by having to change your 
home.” But unfortunately three hundred children cannot be 
together without making a noise ; and so the inhabitants of the 
adjoining houses complained to the Syndic, and he gave notice 
to Don Bosco that he must move his children elsewhere. Then 
the Church of St. Pietro in Vincoli, was assigned to them, with 
a large courtyard, giving plenty of room for the lads’ play, and 
with a good-sized hall which served for a schoolroom. Don 
Bosco was delighted at this change. But alas! the very next 
day the old Rector, who lived in the presbytery, and who for 
the first time found his tranquillity disturbed, hurried with his 
complaints to the Municipality, who withdrew the permission 
they had given to Don Bosco, and turned his children again 
adrift. For two months after this their mectings were con- 
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sequently held in the open air. Don Bosco used to gather them 
together on Sundays and Feast Days, and take them first to 
some church in the suburbs where he said Mass for them. 
Each had brought something to eat ; and then he carried them 
off into the country, where, after breakfast, he gave them an 
hour's instruction, after which they had a good game of play 
and a long walk, and returned in the evening singing hymns 
and litanies, and thoroughly enchanted with their expedition. 
This was all very well as long as the fine summer lasted ; but 
Don Bosco felt that the autumn and winter were at hand, when 
such an arrangement would be impossible. He therefore hired 
three rooms in a house called “ Moretta,” situated just in front 
of the sanctuary of “ Mary, Help of Christians,” which is now 
the admiration of all visitors to Turin. 

But even here his enemies pursued him. First, the Minister, 
Cavour, pretended to sce in these gatherings a political aim and 
a danger to the State, and it required all Don Bosco’s efforts to 
show him the absurdity of the idea and to prevent their total 
suppression. Next, the secular clergy were against him. They 
took offence at such a work being started without their coopera- 
tion, and pretended that their churches would be deserted in 
consequence ! 

The answer was simple enough. The children were all 
vagabonds—waifs and strays belonging to no parish, and who 
never had been to any parochial school. Was it an evil, then, 
to snatch them from the dangers of the streets, and to save 
them from the prisons ? 

But the worst difficulty was still to come. The other tenants 
of the Moretta House began to complain of the crowds of 
children and the noise they made; and at last one fine day 
the landlord came to Don Bosco and gave him notice to quit 
the following week. 

This was in the spring of 1846. “Our good God will not 
treat His poor children worse than the little birds!” exclaimed 
poor Don Bosco ; and, failing to find a house, he hired a field, 
in which was a little hillock, or grassy knoll, which became his 
pulpit, his confessional, and all! On the Sunday morning the 
boys flocked very early to this primitive oratory. Don Bosco, 
on his grassy seat, with his arm passed tenderly round the neck 
of each child kneeling at his feet in turn, heard their confessions, 
then took them to the nearest church and brought them back to 
the field, where a merry breakfast followed, enlivened by droll 
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stories from him; and then they all sat round him while he 
taught them their catechism and gave them a simple instruction 
on the Gospel of the day. There being no bell, one of the boys 
brought a drum, with which the different groups were collected 
at certain times; and innocent games filled up the rest of their 
day till evening came. Alas! even this poor field was not left 
to them. The owners complained that the feet of the children 
injured the grass ; and again Don Bosco received notice to quit. 
To add to the bitterness of his cup, his last human resource was 
at that very moment taken away from him, as he lost the 
Directorship of Madame De Barolo’s Refuge, which was almost 
his sole means of subsistence. Under these circumstances, all 
his friends, including even the Abbé Borel, advised him to give 
up the Patronage of the Children. “You cannot do impossi- 
bilities,’ they exclaimed, “and even Divine Providence has 
shown you clearly that this work is not the one to which you 
are called.” 

“Divine Providence!” exclaimed Don Bosco, with a sudden 
inspiration. “Listen to me. God has sent me these poor 
children, and never will I desert one of them. I have an 
invincible certainty that He will give me, in His own good 
time, that which is necessary ; and as no one will let me hire 
a house, I will build one, with the assistance of Mary, Help of 
Christians. You will sce that I shall have some day a vast 
building with workshops and gardens and a fine chapel and 
many priests, who will devote themselves to the instruction 
of these poor boys, and take special care of those who have a 
religious vocation.” 

This sally on the part of Don Bosco appeared to be simple 
madness to his friends: so much so that they actually con- 
ceived, and nearly carried out, a plan to put him in a mad- 
house!* One person after another deserted him: and those 
who spoke of him, did so with pity and contempt. 


* We think that a private account of this attempt to shut him up may amuse our 
readers. The head of the mad-house had been warned of his coming, and two 
priests, taking a close carriage, came to Don Bosco’s room, and having questioned 
him as to his plans for the new oratory, and being convinced by his answers of what 
they were pleased to term his ‘‘ insanity,” they invited him to take a drive with them. 
Don Bosco accepted with a smile. The carriage was at the door. ‘‘ Pray get in,” 
exciaimed his false friends. ‘*Oh, no! after you, gentlemen!” politely replied Don 
Bosco. Finding he would not yield, they got into the carriage ; when Don Bosco, 
instead of following them, shut the door quickly and in a loud voice called out to the 
coachman : ‘‘ Drive straight to the asylum.’’ Now the coachman had been warned 
to start at the first signal, and so, flogging his horses, he set off instantly for the mad- 
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“But the foolish things of the world hath God chosen that 
He may confound the wise: and the weak things of the world 
hath God chosen that He may confound the strong... and 
the things that are contemptible hath God chosen.”* How 
truly this was proved in Don Bosco’s case we shall soon see. 

The day came when the children were to meet for the last 
time in their beloved field. Don Bosco was unusually sad and 
depressed, and bitter tears coursed down his cheeks. He knelt 
as if in agony on the ground, and the children heard him cry: 
“My God! may Thy holy will be done! But wilt Thou 
abandon these poor orphans? Inspire me with some means 
of finding a refuge for them!” Scarcely had he said these 
words than a man crossed the field and came up to him. “Sir,” 
he said, “are you not seeking for some place for your oratory ? 
I have just found what you want. My comrade, Pinardi, has 
a large shed to let which I think would suit you exactly. Come 
and see it.” Don Bosco followed him. It was a bare stable 
rather than a shed, and so low in some parts that even a 
boy could not stand upright in it. He remarked this to 
Pancrazio, as the man was called, who forthwith answered : 
“Ts that your only objection? It is easily removed. I will 
dig down into the soil as deep as you like and put you a good 
plank floor, so that it will be quite dry. Then I have a good 
voice and will help you in the singing: and I have a lamp 
which 1 can iend you for your chapel.” Don Bosco was touched 
by his zeal, and asked him if it could be done by the following 
Sunday. The man joyfully assented; the rent was fixed at 
320 francs; a lease was drawn up on the spot; and Don 
Bosco returned to the field to communicate the good news to 
his children, who all said the Rosary in thanksgiving. The 
following Sunday, April 12, 1846, being Easter Day, everything 
was ready according to Pancrazio’s promise; and Don Bosco 
said the first Mass at Valdocco, which became the site of the 
present oratory, and which they were never again to leave. 
Very soon, more than seven hundred children crowded into 
house, in spite of the cries of the priests inside the carriage. ‘The gates were open, 
the director and several warders were waiting at the door. No sooner did the two 
priests get out than they were seized, in spite of their fury and protestations, till the 
director exclaimed to the warders: ‘‘ They are both worse than I was led to expect, 
take them to their cells; and, if necessary, apply a douche and a strait-waistcoat.”’ 
These unworthy priests were only released through their lucky identification by the 
chaplain—but the lesson was enough, and no attempt was ever again made to shut up 


one whom the Turin people rightly called the Father of the abandoned little ones.” 
* Cor... 29, DB. 
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this poor shed, and the results were most encouraging. There 
is nothing like success for producing a good effect on people ; 
and those who had been most loud in condemning Don Bosco 
as a mad enthusiast and a half-cracked visionary, now gathered 
round him to express their surprise and admiration. 

But in spite of all his energy, it was impossible for the 
strongest constitution to stand the amount of work which Don 
Bosco had now entailed upon himself, and a violent cold, acting 
on a frame enfeebled by overwork, brought him to death’s door. 
The doctors had, in fact, given him up, when the Abbé Borel, 
who was by his bedside, said to him authoritatively: “Don 
Bosco, ask for your recovery from God.” Don Bosco, shook 
his head and said: “We must abandon ourselves to His holy 
will.” “But your poor children!” exclaimed Abbé Borel, 
“how can you leave them? For their sakes, I implore you 
to ask for this grace from our Lord.” Then the dying priest 
looked up and murmured: “You are right. If it be Thy 
good pleasure, O merciful Lord, restore me to health—vwox 
recuso laborem.” “You will recover now,” joyfully replied Abbé 
Borel. And, in fact, from that very moment he got better; 
and the very next day was declared convalescent. The joy 
of his children and their devotion towards him were touchingly 
shown by the vows they had made during his illness: many 
of which were so severe that Don Bosco forced them to remit 
the greater number. However, to complete his recovery, the 
doctors insisted on his going for a time to his native place, 
Murialdo de Castelnuovo, about twenty kilometres from Turin, 
where his family had a little property called “ Dei Becchi.” 
But as soon as he felt his strength return he hastened back to his 
dear children at Valdocco, and this time brought with him a 
real treasure—his mother. Margaret Bosco was a woman of 
great courage and of a large and generous heart. No sooner 
had her son unfolded to her his noble plans and aspirations, 
than, with the utmost simplicity, she at once made up her mind 
to leave her happy, tranquil home, where all her life had been 
passed, and come and share his arduous work for his adopted 
children. It was on November 3, 1846, that the mother and 
son left “I Becchi” on foot, he carrying his breviary, and she 
a basket of provisions. Just before arriving at Turin they met 
an old friend, the Abbé Vola, who, touched by their tired 
looks, asked them, “What they were going to do?” “To 
settle ourselves at the oratory,” replied Don Bosco. “ But 
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without money or protectors, how will you get on?” “TI do 
not know,” was the simple answer, “but we trust in Divine 
Providence to supply our wants.” The Abbé Vola, touched 
at their faith and courage, exclaimed: “I have nothing left but 
my watch, but I insist on your taking it as a beginning ;” and 
he forced his watch into Don Bosco’s hand. The very next 
moment the poor watch was sold to procure absolute necessaries. 
for the new home. But every one who begins a fresh founda- 
tion, however humble, knows how innumerable are the first 
expenses. There was the rent to pay; one or two chairs and 
tables to be bought ; and then, the urgent needs of the children! 
One had no place and was literally starving ; another had no 
covering but what nature had given him; and so on at every 
turn. Don Bosco determined to sell a few bits of ground and 
a vineyard, which were his sole patrimony; and his mother, 
not to be outdone in generosity, sent for her linen and trinkets 
—marriage presents which she had treasured all her life—and 
without hesitation sold one half for the children, and devoted 
the rest to adorning the altar of the Blessed Virgin. Around 
this noble woman many others gathered after a time, and 
especially the mother of the illustrious Archbishop of Turin. 
No words can describe the devotion of these indefatigable 
cooperators in Don Bosco’s work; or the invaluable aid they 
gave in clothing and feeding his ever-increasing family. He 
now began to improve his institution: and for this purpose 
determined to create what he called “students”; that is, to 
choose out the most able of his scholars and give them separate 
and more advanced instruction on condition that they, in their 
turn, should teach others. To teach oneself is one of the best 
ways to learn; and his plan succeeded so weil that his students 
became a nursery of future professors and priests, vocations 
developing among them in proportion as their interest in the 
children increased. The night-classes also flourished to a sur- 
prising degree. But this again gave umbrage to the authorities; 
and the Marquis de Cavour would certainly have closed the 
oratory, had it not been for the interference of the King himself, 
who sent Count Collegno, an old Minister of State and a Privy 
Councillor, to tell the Prime Minister that “he would not have 
Don Bosco interfered with.” He also sent 300 francs to him 
on New Year's Day, writing on it with his own hand: “ For 
Don Bosco’s little rogues.” 

It was in 1847 that Don Bosco first drew up his “ Rule,” 
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which is a model of wisdom, and has been adopted by many 
other schools besides the Salesian. Among other things, he 
selected among the best and most pious of the boys a certain 
number whom he called officers, each of whom had his particular 
charge and also a certain responsibility. He took the greatest 
pains in forming their characters, so that they, ina like manner, 
might train others. And still further to excite them to piety, 
he founded amongst them the Congregation of St. Aloysius ; 
and those who were enrolled in it took that Saint as their 
model in all the events of their lives. Archbishop Franzoni 
highly approved of this Congregation, and as a proof of his 
interest in the whole institution, came on the feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul, 1847, to give Confirmation in the little chapel, the 
poverty of which was concealed, as best they could, by flowers 
and evergreens. 

But all this development of his work did not satisfy this 
tender priest’s heart, as long as he saw so many of his boys, in 
consequence of their precarious position, sleeping in the parks 
or on door-steps, or in other places far more dangerous to their 
morals and purity. To mect some of the most urgent of these 
cases, he hired a hayloft, and there, with some sacks and fresh 
hay, managed to house a certain number. One night, in the 
month of May, a poor lad came to the door, soaked to the skin 
and half-dead with hunger. He was a mason’s apprentice who 
had come to Turin in search of work, which he had failed to 
obtain. Margaret made up the fire, dried the poor boy, gave 
him a good supper, and then made up a bed for him in the 
kitchen. This was the first boarder in the oratory; and he 
was speedily followed by three or four more. At last the 
number increased to seven, and then it was impossible to receive 
another in the tiny house which sheltered Don Bosco and his 
mother. What was to be done? Everything had become too 
small ; eight hundred children flocked to the classes: the chapel 
could not contain half of them, and they were equally crowded 
whether at their games or their studies. Don Bosco called 
his friend Abbé Borel into his counsels, and they agreed that 
it was become absolutely necessary to open a second oratory. 
People by this time had become interested in the work and 
gladly contributed towards its extension; so that on December 8, 
1847, the new Oratory of St. Louis was opened under the 
special patronage of the Archbishop, and with the cordial 
concurrence (at last!) of the clergy of Turin, who volunteered 
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to give their services as chaplains and to help in teaching the 
different classes. But Don Bosco himself remained at Valdocco, 
and there established the custom (which has become the rule 
in all the Salesian houses) of closing each evening by a little 
address to the children. He chose the simplest subjects, only 
giving them one idea at a time, and the whole thing did not 
last more than ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. But the 
effect produced was marvellous; and many of these poor lads 
spoke of these little sermons afterwards as having been the 
turning-point in their lives. Don Bosco had now contrived to 
squeeze fifteen boarders into his house; fifty others he fed 
daily; and when the numbers increased he took them in by 
turns, fifty one week, and fifty the next. All this gave an 
enormous increase of work to Margaret, but she never com- 
plained. After her arduous labours in the kitchen, she found 
time to mend and make their clothes; while Don Bosco himself 
pumped the water, cut the wood, swept the floors, lit the fire, 
pealed the potatoes, and even on some occasions himself cooked 
the Polenta. He learned also tailoring and shoemaking, and 
if his trousers were not of the most fashionable cut, at any rate 
they were strong and well sewn. 

As to their refectory, it was of a primitive description. 
Each sat where he could: some on the steps, some on bits of 
wood, some on the ground ; but the wooden bowls were quickly 
emptied: a spring of fresh water close at hand slaked their 
thirst; and then the bowls were washed and put away and 
their precious spoons deposited in their pockets; while the 
unalterable gaiety of their host and father, who shared their 
meal of bread and soup without making the smallest distinction 
between himself and the children, and who had always some 
amusing stories to tell them while they eat, made the meal 
the happiest hour out of the twenty-four. With regard to his 
evening classes, there was one thing to which he specially 
devoted himself, and that was the instruction of the boys in 
music. With the Italians this taste is innate; and by cultivat- 
ing it carefully, both vocal and instrumental concerts were 
given which delighted the students, while it gave, later on, a 
profession to many, as organists and musical professors. In 
fact, music is one of the special features of all Don Bosco’s 
schools, and the Municipality of Turin voted him an annual 
grant for prizes in music until 1872. But in spite of these 
successes, Don Bosco had great difficulties to contend with, 
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while his life was continually threatencd by members of the 
sects. Over and over again he escaped assassination almost 
by miracle. Yet he was never deterred by fear from carrying 
out his purpose.’ In 1849 he opened a third oratory in another 
quarter of Turin called Vanchiglia, which he named “The 
Angel Guardian;” and that same year he had the joy of 
seeing four of his orphans embrace the ecclesiastical state. 
These were the first clerics of that institution called of “St. 
Francis of Sales,” which afterwards was to give such a swarm 
of devoted priests and missioners to our Lord’s vineyard. 

We have mentioned how Don Bosco had persevered in living 
in the barn of Valdocco, adding here and there a room when 
absolutely compelled, but without any hope of becoming pro- 
prietor of the property. However, in 1851, Pinardi made him 
an offer with which Don Bosco closed—for 30,000 francs to be 
paid in a fortnight. It is needless to say that he had not a 
farthing towards the purchase-money—only unlimited confidence 
in prayer and in the mercy of God. And it was not in vain. 
Hardly had Pinardi left the room than the Abbé Cafasso arrived 
with 10,000 francs, the generous gift of Countess Carazza Ricardi. 
The next day a Kosminian lather came to consult him about 
the employment of 20,000 francs which had been intrusted to 


> Among his many miraculous escapes may be mentioned the following. One day 
he was teaching catechism to his children in the chapel when a man deliberately fired 
at him from an open window. The bail passed between his arm and his chest, but 
only tore his cassock. ‘The boys started up with indignation and would have pursued 
the culprit. But Don Bosco quieted them with a smile. ‘‘ You see our Lady has 
saved me from all hurt,” he said, and then added, laughing: ‘‘ But O, my poor 
cassock ! how shall I mend you? You were my one hope.” Another time he was 
sent for to a very bad quarter of the town on an urgent sick call. It was night, and 
the elder boys fearing some plot, determined to follow him. Scarcely had Don 
Bosco entered the sick room, than the men who were standing by the bed, upset the 
light and began belabouring him with all their might. Don Bosco seized a chair to 
defend his head and happily groped his way to the door where his faithful children 
were waiting for him, when, to their horror, he appeared all covered with blood. 
But the would-be murderers escaped. In December, 1881, a gentleman called upon 
him and was admitted to his private room. Whilst he was talking, Don Bosco 
perceived that a loaded revolver had slipped out of his pocket on to the sofa where 
they were both sitting. Quietly taking possession of it and hiding it under his cassock, 
he continued the conversation. Suddenly the strange visitor began hunting for some- 
thing in his pocket. ‘* Have you lost anything?” enquired Don Bosco. ‘* Yes,” 
replied the man, continuing his search, and even going into the adjoining room to 
look, but in vain. ‘‘ Perhaps it is this?” quickly continued Don Bosco, pointing the 
loaded revolver at his breast. The man, taken completely by surprise, confessed his 
intended crime and implored his forgiveness. Don Bosco, after speaking a few grave 
words to him, opened the door and returned him the weapon, simply saying : ‘‘ Go, 
my friend, and may God enlighten you and show mercy towards you.” 
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him. The banker, Cotta, added 3,000 francs for the expenses, 
and so the whole sum was found. 

No sooner had he become proprietor than he determined 
to build a beautiful church in honour of St. Francis of Sales. 
There was the same total want of means, but the same strange 
intervention of Divine Providence. An unexpected donation 
from King Victor Emmanuel, a multitude of small alms, and 
finally a lottery, furnished the whole of the required sum. On 
January 20, 1852, the church was consecrated, and those around 
him remembered his words five years before, when they were 
digging out the shed, and the boys were running up and down 
the heaps of earth: “My children, one day, on this very spot 
where we stand, a beautiful altar will be erected in a fine church, 
and you will come here to kneel and receive Holy Communion 
and sing the praises of God.” 

The house of God being completed, Don Bosco turned all 
his thoughts towards building a home for his children, so that 
he might save them altogether from the dangers of the streets. 
Hardly had this work been half accomplished, however, when 
the explosion of a powder magazine close by threatened the 
destruction of the whole building. But even that disaster did 
not come alone. Torrents of rain followed ; and on December 3, 
1852, the new walls, weakened probably by the shock and 
injured besides by the floods, fell in with a tremendous crash. 
The next day the architect, on examining an enormous pillar 
which was half hanging over an outhouse, asked if any one 
had slept there the night before. “ Yes, I was there, with thirty 
of my boys,” replied Don Bosco. “Then you may thank our 
Lady for your preservation,” replied the man. ‘“ That this pillar 
has not fallen and crushed you all is a perfect miracle.” Nota 
bit disheartened by all these misfortunes, Don Bosco resumed 
the work the following year, and had the happiness at last to 
witness its completion. 

But sorrow of one kind or other is ever the portion of God’s 
saints; and lest his joy at being at last able to house his 
children should be too great, our Lord sent him one of the 
most severe afflictions he could have had, which was the loss 
of his devoted and noble mother. Whether the overwork con- 
sequent on the new foundation, or the dampness of the house, 
caused the serious inflammation of the lungs which then attacked 
her, no one could tell; but from the first there was little or no 
hope. The boys were in despair. She had been a real mother 
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to them all, and they redoubled their prayers and sacrifices, 
hoping thereby to obtain her cure. But it was not to be. On 
the 25th of November she died in the arms of her son, after 
having received all the sacraments of the Church. Don Bosco, 
for the first time in his life, gave way to floods of tears. Then 
rising, he hastened to offer the Holy Sacrifice for the repose of 
her soul; after which, kneeling before the image of our Lady, 
he murmured: “Oh, Mother of Mercy, my children and I have 
no longer a mother on earth. Be, then, more than ever hence- 
forth a Mother to us all.” The funeral, which was followed by 
all her adopted children, was one of the most touching sights 
possible. The order was perfect, yet the gricf of so many young 
Jads moved all the spectators to tears. 

It seemed as if our Lady had indeed listened to Don Bosco’s 
prayer, for the oratory from that hour increased in a most 
marvellous manner. In 1862 and 1863 fresh buildings were 
added, including workshops for every trade, large recreation 
rooms and playgrounds, and sleeping apartments for upwards 
of a thousand persons, not counting the external pupils. The 
children were divided between artisans and students, the latter 
being boys of a higher class or of superior intelligence, to whom 
Don Bosco gave special instruction himself. It was always his 
principle to study the character and capabilities of each of his 
children, and, as far as possible, to conform their education to 
their individual tastes and inclinations. After a time the number 
of these students increased so much that he was forced to give 
up their education himself, and sent them to Professor Joseph 
Bonzanino, and afterwards to Dom Mathew Picco, Professor of 
Rhetoric, both of whom most kindly opened gratuitous classes 
for Don Bosco’s pupils. This branch of his work has beer 
specially blessed by God, for hundreds of young men have thus 
received an admirable education, and have gone out into the 
world as professors, schoolmasters, doctors, civil servants, or 
lawyers, while a very large number embraced the ecclesiastical 
state. So that not only have the Salesian Houses been thus 
recruited with priests and teachers, but throughout the north of 
Italy the bishops have obtained some hundreds of zealous priests 
from the same source. 

One thing only was now wanting to give stability to Don 
Bosco’s work, and that was to form a society of priests trained 
on his own system, who should perpetuate his institutions when 
he himself should have passed away. Strangely enough, while 
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he was deliberating on the best means of carrying out this idea, 
the Minister Ratazzi sent for him and made him a similar 
suggestion, assuring him that the Government would throw no 
obstacles in the way. Yet this was the very Minister who, with 
Cavour, had brought about the suppression of the religious 
orders in Italy! Don Bosco then took counsel of Archbishop 
Franzoni, who warmly encouraged him in the idea, and advised 
him to go to Rome and lay his proposal at the fect of the Holy 
Father. Pius the Ninth, who, from the first, had thoroughly 
understood and appreciated Don Bosco, received him with 
marked honour and affection, approved of all his plans, and 
laid upon him a command to carry them out without delay. 
And thus the Salesian Society was founded, whose members 
are now labouring so effectually not only throughout Italy, but 
in France, in Spain, and even in South America. 

In 1865 Don Bosco laid the first stone of a new church 
dedicated to Our Lady Help of Christians, which was com- 
pleted in 1868, and at once attracted an enormous congregation. 

Of the workshops, we will only speak of the printing-press, 
which has already furnished many hundred works of education, 
morals, and picty, and many written by Don Bosco himself. 
There is, likewise, a foundry for the letters, an elaborate 
machinery for glazing the paper, a bookbinding establishment, 
and another for photography and phototypes—in fact, every- 
thing that is required for the production of books, and even 
of fine editions. All other trades have likewise their distinct 
workshops, masters, and apprentices. Foundations of the same 
kind have been made throughout Italy, where there are already 
seventeen houses. There are also four in France, three in Spain, 
and twelve in South America. More than a hundred thousand 
children are now gathered in these homes, and upwards of six 
thousand priests are labouring amongst them. Besides this, 
thousands of savages have been baptized, and a Congregation 
of Sisters (also founded by Don Bosco) are teaching the 
Patagonian children and helping to evangelize the nations who 
know not God. 

When one considers all that Don Bosco has done in such 
a short space of time, it is impossible not to feel that the hand 
of God is with him. But he is a wonderful administrator. He 
begins his houses always in poverty and humility, and is quite 
content if his priests and children have the barest necessaries of 
life to start with. But when he sees that the work must be 
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enlarged and increased, or the children will be lost, he never 
hesitates ; and his unbounded confidence in Divine Providence 
has never yet failed to meet with its reward. His memory is 
astonishing. He never forgets a face or a person; and there is 
not one of his priests or children in his houses whom he does 
not know thoroughly, and remember every detail concerning 
them. In the Seminary, and during his theological studies, 
he never required to read or hear anything more than once, 
for he always remembered every word. And to this hour he 
can repeat whole cantos of Virgil or Dante by heart. This 
astonishing facility explains how, after being simply a shepherd 
(like St. Vincent of Paul) till he was fifteen, he was enabled to 
acquire such solid and profound knowledge and pass such 
brilliant examinations. People often wonder how, with weak 
health, worn-out eyes, and swelled legs, he can get through 
daily such an. enormous amount of work. For besides the 
direction of so many houses, Don Bosco is always ready to 
console all that suffer or who need his aid. He receives upwards 
of two hundred Ictters a day, and the number of people he sees 
in the twenty-four hours is something incredible. The secret of 
it is, the invariable rule he has laid down for himself to do 
everything which comes before him with the greatest care and 
without any hurry, and to concentrate his entire attention upon 
it. Although naturally quick-tempered, he has acquired such 
mastery over himself that he has arrived at a really impertur- 
bable calmness and serenity. If you go to see him, he receives 
you as if you were a most honoured guest; and although many 
people abuse his kindness and try his patience to the utmost, 
he never makes them feel that they are indiscreet, or that he 
has anything else to do with his precious time than to listen 
to them. He carries out the great surgeon, Nelaton’s, axiom, 
who used to say to his young assistants, “ Above all, do not 
hurry, for there is no time to lose.” 

All his Salesian houses are managed on the same system. 
The children are trained on what one may call the preventive 
method: that is, that all occasions for faults are carefully 
avoided, so that no recourse should be had to punishment. It is 
the pure spirit of St. Francis of Sales, love—to love the boys 
and make oneself loved by them. Charitas benigna est, 
patiens cst ; omnia suffert, omnia sperat, omnia sustinet. In their 
mutual relations affection takes the place of restraints, and one 
look, one word of sorrow, on the part of the Salesian Father, is 
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enough to stop a boy who is about todo wrong. The Fathers 
mix continually with the children, and share in their play as in 
their work ; their principle being that of St. Philip Neri, who 
used to say to his boys, “ Do what you like, only avoid any sin.” 
“ Frequent Confession and Communion and daily Mass, are the 
columns which support our educational system,” wrote Don 
Bosco, on one occasion, “and in this way we have banished all 
threats and punishments.” Several times a day, and always in 
the evening after their work, he would say a few words to the 
children, reminding them how labour had been glorified by our 
Lord, who, in His mortal life, chose to be a simple workman 
like themselves. He ever put before them this Adorable Model, 
and the thought of the Father who will receive them in Heaven 
when all the troubles and toils of this world are over ; and he so 
exalted the conditions of labour that he made his boys not only 
accept it, but bless God for it. It was this feeling amongst 
them which so struck Lord Palmerston when he went to 
Valdocco. He called on Don Bosco simply as an English 
stranger, without giving his name. He examined all the work- 
shops, talked with the children, and after the simple dinner to 
which Don Bosco had invited him, asked him the question of 
“how he managed a thousand boys without any punishments ?” 
Don Bosco smiled, and said, “ Stay with us till evening, and you 
will see.’ Lord Palmerston stayed, and went into the chapel, 
where, after the evening recreation, the boys had all assembled, 
and then he hgard Don Bosco speak to them. He witnessed 
their simple and voluntary confession of the faults of the day, 
and Don Bosco’s little words of counsel and loving encourage- 
ment to each, and when he came out, he wrung Don Bosco’s 
hand, and said, “ Now I understand. You have won all their 
hearts, and so you can mould them as you please.” Then he 
gave his name, and said that “for the first time he had realized 
what love could do with those untaught, rough natures.” 

One fact is undeniable, and that is, that the Salesian Society, 
wherever it has made a foundation, has conferred the most 
signal service on the working classes and on society at large. 
Upwards of twenty-five thousand children leave their houses 
yearly, while the same number are received. And these boys 
become good and honoured citizens, with the fear of God before 
their eyes ; and whether they fill humble or high positions, they 
never forget the home which has sheltered them in their child- 
hood. Continually they return to make little retreats there ; 
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and Don Bosco and all the Salesian Fathers are to them 
objects of the tenderest gratitude and affection. 

There is one portion of Don Bosco’s work of which we have 
not yet spoken, and that is the foundation of a pious association 
called “ Salesian Cooperators” (both male and female), which at 
this moment numbers upwards of eighty thousand, and which 
received the special approval of Pope Pius the Ninth, in a brief 
dated May 9, 1876, together with a Plenary Indulgence at the 
hour of death for cach of its members. Leo the Thirteenth 
has confirmed all these privileges; and in speaking to Don 
Bosco, said: “Each time that you address your Salesian 
Cooperators, you must tell them that I bless them from my 
heart, for the object of your Society is to save youth from ruin, 
and I trust that they will all labour with one mind and one soul 
to assist you in this arduous and most vital work.” At the 
same time, March, 1879, the Pope nominated his Eminence 
Cardinal Nina, as Protector of the Socicty. 

It is, in fact, a kind of third order, in which members may 
be enrolled from the age of sixteen. Each receives a ticket of 
membership, and no religious practices are exacted save one 
Pater and Ave in honour of St. Francis of Sales. Their work is 
to assist the Salesian Fathers as much as they possibly can in 
hunting out destitute and neglected children ; in collecting small 
sums towards their clothing and maintenance ; in distributing 
good books among the elder ones ; in fact, in the words of Don 
Bosco himself, “in forming a holy league to arrgst the progress 
of immorality and atheism in the rising generation, and help to, 
train them in the fear and love of God.” These Cooperators 
participate in all the spiritual favours granted to the Salesians 
throughout the world, and have a special part in the prayers 
and intercessions of the Fathers both in life and death. 

To sum up the principal works founded by Don Bosco (in 
addition to his gigantic orphanages and workshops), we must 
reckon— 

1. The “ Salesian Society,” with its thousands of priests and 
missionaries. 

2. The institution of Daughters of “ Mary, Help of Chris- 
tians,” for the education of girls. 

3. The work under the same patronage to favour ecclesi- 
astical vocations amongst the elder students. 

4. The “ Cooperators” of St. Francis of Sales of both sexes. 

We have left to the last any mention of the extraordinary 
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graces obtained by the prayers of Don Bosco, especially since 
the Church and Altar of “Mary, Help of Christians,” were 
completed at Valdocco. To begin with, the erection of this 
church, and the maintenance of a hundred thousand children, 
with six thousand priests and as many lay-assistants, is in itself 
a standing miracle ; for the whole rests, and has always rested, 
upon alms and voluntary offerings. When the first stone was 
laid of the magnificent Church Awzrilium Christianorum, Don 
Bosco had exactly forty centimes in his purse. It was built 
entirely by the thank-offerings of persons who had been cured 
by our Lady’s intercession. Over and over again Don Bosco 
has found himself without a farthing to pay his workmen or 
feed his children. And invariably, in answer to his prayers, the 
exact sum required has arrived, and often from the most unex- 
pected quarters. We will mention one instance known to our- 
selves which has not, we believe, found a place as yet in any 
record of these marvels. A relation of ours, the Marquis S ‘ 
had, several years ago, lent a large sum of money to a young 
man who was on the brink of ruin from a gambling transaction. 
He lost sight of the youth, never spoke of it to a human being, 
and certainly never thought he should ever see his money again. 
Two years ago he was going through Turin on his way to the 
railway station, when he met this very young man, who hastened 
to speak to him, and told him that the lesson he had given him 
had not been lost, that he had never touched a card since, and 
that he had come back to Turin on purpose to repay his debt, 
which he proceeded to do, thrusting a large sum into his hands. 
The Marquis S proceeded to the station, and on arriving 
there, found that the hour of the train had been changed (being 
the Ist of the month), and that he had half an hour to spare, so 
he thought he would go and pay a visit to Don Bosco, who 
lived close by. He knocked at the door of his own room, and 
was going in, when, before he had time to say, “ How do you 
do?” Don Bosco met him with the words, “I was expecting 
you. I want you to give me the money you have in your 
breast-pocket,” mentioning the exact sum. The Marquis ex- 
claimed, “ How on earth could you know this? I received it 
most unexpectedly not ten minutes ago. Do you know young 
Count B——?” “No,” replied Don Bosco, “but I know you 
have the very sum I want to pay my workmen. You shall have 
it back in a week.” Too amazed to reply, the Marquis handed 
him the money, for which Don Bosco gave him a receipt; and 
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that very day week the exact sum he had lent was returned 
to him. 

Last year at Rome, where, by desire of the Pope, he is 
building a large church and orphanage dedicated to the Sacred 
Heart, his clerk of the works came one day for the pay of the 
men. Don Bosco had only a few pence in his pocket, and he 
told him so. Scarcely, however, had the man, who was very 
much dissatisfied, left the room, than an American lady came in, 
a perfect stranger, who said she had long wished to make an 
offering to Don Bosco, and gave him a sealed packet. Don 
Bosco, without opening it, recalled the clerk, and told him to see 
whether what he wanted was in the envelope, which he handed 
to him. The man did as he was bid, and found it contained 
bank-notes for £400, the exact sum required. ‘“ Another time 
you will have more faith,” was Don Bosco’s sole comment, while 
he gratefully thanked the donor who had rendered him so 
signal a service. But these are only two instances of that which 
is of daily occurrence. Don Bosco was anxious not long ago to 
get some English students, and asked us to send him any youths 
with vocations who had no means to prosecute their studies in 
England. We did so, and one youth who was sent, though an 
excellent fellow, had yet a thorough John Bull spirit of incre- 
dulity of anything new or out of the way. Yet he had not been 
there a year, before he wrote to a good priest who had been his 
director, saying: “ You know how disinclined I was to believe 
in any of the strange things I was told when I first came here. 
But ‘ seeing is believing,’ and the extraordinary miracles worked 
by Don Bosco almost daily are such that a man must be blind 
and a fool not to feel that he is indeed in presence of one who, 
if not a saint, is most singularly favoured by God; for he obtains 
all he prays for, whether it be for temporal means to carry on 
his great works, or the cure of physical and moral diseases.” 

He himself never suffers the smallest allusion to be made to 
these cures, which he attributes entirely to the intercession of 
“Mary, Help of Christians,” to whom he has so special a 
devotion, and always insists on his patients making a novena to 
her to obtain the desired graces. 

One of the other means he employs is to ask the prayers of 
his children. And this is not a mere empty form. Among his 
orphans at Turin there are four or five hundred who are real 
prodigies of picty and goodness, and many have received 
singular and exceptional graces from our Lord. Don Bosco 
himself wrote the life of one of them, Savio Domenico, who 
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died, aged fifteen, in 1857; and this boy had a wonderful 
intuition of Divine things, and would frequently tell Don Bosco 
when any one who was absent was in grave danger, or if his 
services were needed at some distant spot; and he never failed 
to follow the child’s reasonings with the happiest results. 

We cannot conclude this notice of Don Bosco without some 
allusion to his dog Grigio, so called from his colour, who has 
saved his life on several occasions. One evening, as he was 
returning late to the Oratory, two men threw themselves upon 
him, one throwing a cloak over his head, the other stifling his 
cries by thrusting something into his mouth. Don Bosco 
commended himself to God, thinking his last hour was come, 
when Grigio, with a terrific yell, threw himself on his assailants, 
seizing one of them by the throat, while the other villain made 
off as fast as he could. “Call off your dog!” called out the 
half-strangled man. “ Not till you promise to behave better in 
future!” replied Don Bosco. The man promised, the dog was 
recalled, and the man took to his heels. Another evening Don 
Bosco was returning by the Corso Massimo, when an assassin 
aimed at him behind a tree. Both barrels missed fire, and he 
then rushed at Don Bosco to stab him. But again Grigio 
dashed forward, and saved his master by knocking down his 
adversary. This has now happened on so many occasions, that 
Don Bosco summons him whenever any danger threatens him, 
and once or twice he has saved his master’s life by resolutely 
preventing his going out when the dog's instinct told him that 
peril of some sort awaited Don Bosco outside. Whether this 
Grigio be an ordinary dog, or his guardian angel in that shape, 
is often a matter of discussion among the boys. Certain it is 
that he only appears when his services are required. 

“ A tender love towards our neighbour is one of the grandest 
and most excellent gifts which Divine Providence can bestow 
on man.” 

These words of St. Francis of Sales, which Don Bosco has 
taken for the motto of his monthly periodical, is in fact the 
key-note of his own life. No one can see him without being 
attracted by him, for under those worn and rugged features 
there beams an expression of love which we have never seen on 
any other human face. 

That, before he goes to his reward, his earnest desire may be 
realized, to found a house in England, and rescue some of our 
poor children in London from their miserable and perilous 
surroundings, is the fervent prayer of the writer of this article. 


Notes on “The Agricultural Holdings (-:ngland) 
Act, 7883.” 


THE first of the present month will be memorable in the annals 
of English legislation as the date on which the above-named Act 
came into force. This Act is generally regarded as one of the 
most important results of the last Session of Parliament. The 
events which characterised the passage of the Bill through Par- 
liament will be fresh in the memory of our readers. When first 
introduced into the House of Commons by the Right Honourable 
Mr. Dodson on behalf of the Government, it was hailed with 
satisfaction by the Opposition as a moderate measure calculated 
to satisfy the demand for an alteration of the English land laws, 
which was the natural result of the passing of the Irish Land 
Act. This pacific reception of the Bill was, however, followed by 
severe conflicts over details in the Committees of both Houses ; 
and, before the final stage was reached by which the Bill passed 
into law, it had led to a trial of strength between the two Houses 
which was only ended on the penultimate day of the Session by 
the politic submission of the Upper House. 

It was reasonably arranged that such an important measure 
should not come into operation until due time had been allowed 
for consideration of the alterations which would follow in the 
relations between landlord and tenant, and accordingly from the 
25th of August, on which day it received the royal assent, until 
the first of the present month the Act has remaincd inert. But 
from the first of the present month it will have full effect, and 
the provisions and probable effect of the Act must now become 
subjects of general interest. 

A lawyer reading the Act for the first time must at once 
notice the strange resemblance which it bears, even in title, to 
a measure already on the Statute-book, and he might be disposed 
to ask himself, how it is that members of the present Government 
should plume themselves on passing an Act which, so far as 
regards many of the provisions and indeed much of the actual 
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wording, is identical with “ The Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Act, 1875,” a measure brought in by and passed under the 
auspices of a Conservative Government. But he would at once 
remember that the last named Act, though nominally in force 
during the past eight years, has been practically inoperative. It 
enunciated the same principles which have now been established 
by the Act of last Session, but contained within itself the ele- 
ments of failure by leaving to the parties to whom it was 
intended to apply the power of contracting themselves out of 
the effect of it, a power which was almost universally taken 
advantage of by the landlords. The Act of last Session, on 
the contrary, renders void every contract made by a tenant by 
which he would be deprived of his right to compensation under 
the Act, and therefore ensures the practical effect of the Act. 
Thus it is that the present Government have been enabled to 
reap the harvest which their adversaries had sown. 

The Act is divided into three parts, the first of which deals 
with compensation for improvements and establishes the general 
principle that farmers shall have secured to them on quitting 
their holdings the unexhausted value of such improvements made 
by them as are specified in the first schedule to the Act. This 
schedule is also divided into three parts. The first part includes 
improvements of a substantial and permanent character, such as 
the erection of buildings or the reclaiming of waste lands, as to 
which the tenant will only be entitled to compensation if he has 
obtained the consent in writing of his landlord before making the 
improvement. This condition practically renders the Act in- 
operative so far as the improvements in the first part of the 
schedule are concerned, and thus no encouragement is afforded 
by the Act to speculative tenants who might otherwise be dis- 
posed to lavish on bricks and mortar the capital which might 
better be devoted to the purchase of stock or the general im- 
provement of the land. The second part of the schedule contains 
a single important species of improvement, viz., drainage. As 
to this, the tenant will only be entitled to compensation in case 
he has given notice to his landlord in the manner specified in the 
Act of his intention to execute the improvement. On receiving 
the notice, the landlord can, if he so desires, execute the im- 
provement himself, in which case he will have the right to 
charge the tenant with a sum not exceeding 45 per cent. per 
annum on the amount expended in executing the improvement ; 
or may charge him with such an annual sum payable for a 
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period of twenty-five years as will repay the outlay in such 
period with interest at the rate of 43 per cent. per annum. 
Thus the landlord is protected if he effects the improvement out 
of his own capital, and it may be presumed that he will not 
invest his own capital in effecting the improvement unless it is 
likely to be beneficial to the land ; whilst, if the improvement is 
effected out of the tenant’s capital, the latter will on quitting the 
holding have a right to receive from the landlord such a sum as 
fairly represents the value of the improvement to an incoming 
tenant ; the landlord thereupon becoming entitled to the in- 
creased value of the holding. 

The third part of the first schedule of the Act enumerates 
different kinds of agricultural processes and manures, and tenants 
will for the future be entitled at the expiration of their tenancies 
to receive compensation for the unexhausted value of improve- 
ments effected by means of such processes or by the use of such 
manures. In this respect the Act is an undoubted benefit to 
farmers, and should tend to advance the agricultural interests of 
the country. If at the expiration of the tenancy, the landlord 
and tenant cannot agree as to the value of the improvement, the 
Act provides a somewhat cumbrous and expensive system of 
arbitration for deciding the question: but as it also specifically 
provides that the landlord and tenant may enter into particular 
agreements determining the amount of compensation not only 
at the expiration of the tenancy, but even previously, it is not 
likely that the arbitration sections will be very frequently acted 
upon. It is, however, very carefully provided that landlords 
shall not have the opportunity of prevailing on their tenants to 
enter into agreements which would practically deprive them of 
the benefit of the Act, for it is provided that the substituted 
compensation must be “fair and reasonable,” having regard to 
the circumstances existing at the time of making the agreement, 
and it will therefore be competent for a tenant to contend at the 
end of his tenancy that the substituted compensation agreed to 
be made to him was not fair and reasonable. It may be pre- 
sumed, however, that in the majority of cases in which particular 
agreements are entered into, the rate of compensation will be 
fair and reasonable, and there can be no doubt that the power of 
entering into such particular agreements under the provisions of 
the Act will be extensively acted upon. 

The Act is not altogether one sided ; for in cases of dispute 
it enables the landlord to set-off against the compensation which 
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would otherwise be payable by him, any claim he may have 
against the tenant for rent or waste, or upon the other grounds 
which are specified in the Act. 

Appeals to the County Court from the decision of the referee, 
or referees, or umpire, in cases of arbitration as to compensation 
under the Act are only allowed where the sum claimed for 
compensation exceeds £100, and upon questions as to the 
validity of the award, or as to the mode in which it has been 
made, or as to the matters which have been taken into con- 
sideration in the arbitration, but not upon the simple ground 
that the amount of the award is too high or too low as the case 
may be. This seems strange, especially as the County Court 
judge of the district to whom an appeal has been made upon one 
of the before-mentioned grounds, has the power of remitting the 
case, to be re-heard by the referee, or referees, or umpire, with 
such directions as he may think fit. 

In order to meet the case of tenants for life or other limited 
owners who might otherwise find it difficult to provide the 
money for which they may become liable through the operation of 
the Act, such owners are enabled to obtain through the County 
Court orders charging upon the holding the sums paid by them 
as compensation or expended by them in effecting improvements 
by drainage works after notice from the tenants. These orders 
will direct the repayment of the sums so paid or expended, 
together with interest, by instalments; and the owner can then 
recoup himself the amount expended by assigning the sum 
charged on the holding to a Land Improvement Company ; or, 
if he dies without having made such an assignment, his personal 
representatives will succeed to the benefit of the charge to the 
exclusion of the reversioner. The reversioncr again may relieve 
himself of the sum so charged on the holding by applying money 
arising under the Settled Land Act for that purpose. For the 
protection of trustees, the Act provides that they shall not be 
personally liable to tenants for compensation; but, if they do 
make compensation, they will be entitled to obtain charges on 
the holdings in respect of the sums paid by them, and if they 
do not pay the compensation which would have been payable 
by them in case they had been absolute owners, the tenant 
will be entitled to obtain similar charges in favour of himself 
and his representatives. 

One of the most important sections in the Act is that which 
renders a year’s notice necessary for the determination of a 
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tenancy from year to year, instead of the six months notice 
which was previously sufficient. The landlord and tenant may 
indeed agree in writing that this section shall not apply, and the 
section is not to extend to cases where the tenant is adjudged 
bankrupt. In all other cases, however, of tenancies from year to 
year to which the Act applies, it will for the future be necessary 
that a year’s notice be given. The notice must also expire with 
a year of the tenancy, and must accordingly be given before the 
commencement of the year of the tenancy with which it is to 
expire. _It will be observed that the practical effect of this 
section is that the tenant has secured to him the right of at least 
a two years’ tenancy from the commencement of his tenancy, 
and that as each year of his tenancy expires, unless he has 
previously received notice, he has secured to him at least two 
years’ further tenancy from the expiration of such year of his 
tenancy. The-section is therefore clearly intended to be bene- 
ficial to the tenant by giving him a certain fixity of tenure ; but 
cases will no doubt occur in which it will cause inconvenience 
even to tenants: for example, suppose the case of a tenancy 
running from February 2nd of the present year, and the tenant 
dying suddenly on the 3rd of February of the same year, in 
that event his representatives would be legally bound to continue 
the tenancy to February 2nd of the year 1886, for they could 
not give a legal notice to quit which would expire before that 
date. The inconvenience which might be caused to the family 
of the tenant (consisting possibly of a wife and young children) 
is obvious. In order to avoid the possibility of such inconveni- 
ence, it is probable that in many cases tenants will be glad to 
enter into the agreement (which must be in writing under the 
hands of both landlord and tenant) that the section shall not 
apply. 

The Act further relieves the tenant from the application of 
the harsh common law rule that anything affixed to the freehold 
shall belong to the owner thereof, and in future the farmer will 
be entitled at the expiration of his tenancy, and even for a 
reasonable time afterwards, to remove any engine, machinery, 
fencing, or other fixture which he may have affixed to his holding, 
or any building which he may have erected thereon, and for which 
he is not entitled to compensation. He must, however, have 
previously paid all rent owing to the landlord and satisfied all 
his other obligations in respect of the holding; and he must have 
given the landlord an opportunity of purchasing the fixtures at 
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a reasonable price. He must also make good all damage which 
he may cause to the holding in the removal of the fixtures. 

The second part of the Act deals with the law of distress, and 
limits the landlord’s right to distrain for rent so that he will in 
future (with a slight exception as regards arrears existing at the 
time of the passing of the Act) only have power to distrain on 
any holding to which the Act applies for rent which has become 
due in respect of such holding within a period of one year before 
the making of such distress. The landlord will also as a general 
rule be precluded from distraining upon the cattle or machinery 
belonging to third parties which may be found upon the holding. 
The cost of a distraint is also prescribed, and the period within 
which owners of goods distrained upon may replevy is increased 
from five to fifteen days, and for the future only bailiffs authorised 
by a County Court judge can be employed to levy distraints 
upon holdings to which the Act applies. 

The third part of the Act contains general provisions and a 
definition of the terms employed in the Act. 

It remains to be seen what will be the effect of the Act. 
Judging from the very general interest which has been taken in 
it by landlords, it seems likely to produce considerable results ; 
though on the other hand the apathy with which it has been 
received by the farmers themselves does not lead to the same 
inference. On one large estate in the North of England the 
tenants have been invited to offer some suggestions as to a scale 
of compensation for improvements, but they cannot be induced 
to take the least interest in the subject. In another case a 
farmer of six hundred acres of land was asked his opinion as to 
the Act, and his characteristic reply was, “ We want no Acts of 
Parliament ; what we want is, Sun!” And there is a great deal 
of truth in this remark. Of cne thing we may be quite certain, 
which is that, if the seasons continue unfavourable, the agricul- 
tural interests will not be revived through the operations of this 
Act alone. It is also certain that the Act will not supply another 
thing which the farmer generally wants, and that is cafzta/. Still 
the Act must undoubtedly give a spur to agriculture if only by 
showing the farmers that the legislature is willing to take some 
interest in them, and by settling the somewhat disturbed rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant. The advantages of the Act 
are perhaps more theoretical than practical. As before remarked, 
the provisions with respect to compensation for improvements of 
a permanent character contained in the Act are useless to a 
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tenant whose landlord will not consent to the execution of the 
improvements ; whilst with regard to drainage there can be very 
few, if any, landiords who would not, before the passing of the 
Act, have been willing that their land should be improved by 
drainage works under the conditions mentioned in the Act. And 
as regards the improvements mentioned in the third schedule, 
there are very few, if any, estates on which an outgoing tenant 
would not hitherto have received either by custom or the good 
will of his landlord compensation for such improvement. Never- 
theless, the farmer decidedly gains with reference to the last 
mentioned class of improvements ; for he is now secured in his 
right to compensation, and he can claim it as a statutory right, 
and not merely through custom or favour. At the same time 
the landlord is not likely in many cases even to feel the effect of 
the Act, for as a matter of practice in nearly every case the 
compensation will be paid by the incoming tenant, who will have 
the benefit of the improvements, and for whose protection a 
special section in the Act provides that, where an incoming 
tenant has with the consent of his landlord paid to an outgoing 
tenant any compensation payable under the Act in respect of 
any improvement, he shall step into the place of the outgoing 
tenant to the extent that when he in his turn quits the holding 
he shall have the same rights in respect of the improvements for 
which he has paid the compensation as his predecessor would 
have had if he had continued in occupation. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that in many cases the improvements will have been 
exhausted before the incoming tenant also quits the holding. 
Fears have been expressed that the Act will have a tendency 
to cause disputes and to lead to troublesome and expensive 
arbitrations between landlord and tenant; but this danger will 
probably in most cases be avoided by the judicious use of 
written agreements, fixing a fair and reasonable rate of compen- 
sation for the different kinds of improvements specified in the 
third part of the first schedule to the Act. Farming agreements 
have for a long time been in use on many estates, some of them 
being of an abnormal length, and containing conditions which, 
if they could possibly have been insisted upon, would have 
deterred any farmer from taking land subject to such agree- 
ments ; others short and reasonable, though not perhaps gener- 
ally so short as those which the late Earl of Sefton, of sporting 
fame, is said to have required his tenants to enter into, containing 
two covenants only by the tenants, viz., “To pay their rent and 
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to keep a dog and a fighting cock for their landlord.”. On many 
large estates, however, for instance, those of Lord Derby, written 
agreements have hitherto been unknown, both landlord and 
tenant being content to abide by the unwritten law of custom. 

Some difficulty will no doubt be experienced in many 
instances in fixing a “fair and reasonable” scale of compensa- 
tion for the improvements mentioned in the third part of the 
first schedule to the Act, as the real value of the application of 
manures must depend so much upon the quality of the article 
which is applied, the manner in which it is applied, and the 
nature of the land to which it is applied. Thus the improvement 
effected by boning permanent pasture land with undissolved 
bones would not be exhausted under seven or eight years at the 
least, whilst the same treatment to land which is mown every 
year would not have much effect after five or six years. Again, 
lime judiciously applied to grass land would have a similar 
effect to the boning of permanent pasture land, but would not 
benefit arable land for a longer period than from four to five 
years ; and, if applied to wet land, would do almost more harm 
than good. It would indeed be almost impossible to fix befure- 
hand the allowance which ought to be made for the use of what 
is termed “ artificial manure.” The British farmer has a partiality 
for manures of strange composition and villainous odour, which 
he will tell you keep the land “warm,” but which in reality 
burn up the roots and do more harm than good. Therefore 
many precious compounds of evil are prepared to suit his taste, 
and are dignified by the name of “artificial manures.” It will 
be necessary that great caution should be exercised by those 
who have to judge to prevent the use of such deceptions being 
mistaken for improvements. 

The provision of the Act extending the length of notices to 
quit, whilst affording to the tenant who desires it a certain 
degree of security of tenure, will in some cases be considered of 
no practical value, if not positively burdensome even to tenants, 
and it is therefore fortunate that an opportunity has been 
afforded by the Act of escaping from the operation of this 
provision. 

The operation of the Act with respect to fixtures can injure 
no one, but may benefit many. 

The change in the law with respect to distress will be 
welcomed by many landlords, who will now have good grounds 
for requiring the tenants to show more promptitude than they 
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have hitherto displayed in paying their rents. In fact, there is 
no reason to suppose, especially in these days when landlords 
are glad to offer very great encouragement to farmers in order 
to induce them to take farms on any terms whatever, that there 
will be much disposition on the part of the owners of the soil to 
complain of or attempt to evade the operation of the Act. 
Should they be disposed to do so, there is no reason to doubt 
that they could easily drive the traditional “coach and six” 
through this Act, in spite of all the precautions which have been 
taken ; but it may safely be predicted that, as a rule, they will 
be disposed to increase rather than restrict the benefits which the 
Act is intended to confer upon the workers of the soil. 

As regards the effect of the Act on the tenant farmer, it will 
undoubtedly make him more independent of his landlord than 
heretofore. If it at the same time renders him more self-reliant 
and enterprising and less querulous than he has hitherto been, 
yet leaves him conscious that he must trust rather to his own 
skill and exertions and to the bounty of Providence for his 
success than to the artificial assistance which can be rendered 
to him by this or any other Act of Parliament, the Act will 
not have been passed in vain, but must undeniably tend to 
augment the future prosperity alike of landlord and tenant. 

OSWALD WALMESLEY. 
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Longfellow. 


NO poet of recent centuries has gained such a place in the 
affections of his age as Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ; and it 
would not be too much to say that his writings have bound 
together, in a manner, the sympathies of the Old World and the 
New. Yet Longfellow was not one of those who have worked 
in the materials of the sublime ; his mind was not of the order 
that would scale the barriers of heaven ; he never dealt with the 
wildest forms of human passions ; and he has nowhere sought 
with philosophic hand to unravel the mysteries of the soul. But 
it is, perhaps, precisely for these reasons that his poetry has made 
such a deep impression on all classes of men. It may be that 
because of his companionship with weakness and suffering, his 
encouragement for those who strive “for the good they com- 
prehend not,” and his gentle knowledge of the affection “that 
hopes, and endures, and is patient,” because, in a word, of his 
sympathy with those who sorrow, and yearn, and love, that he 
has been loved so much himself. But, besides being the poet 
of the domestic affections, and of the beauty of home life, 
Longfellow united in himself, in an especial way, the character of 
two ages; he was filled with the free spirit of the New World, 
formed and tempered by the stern morality of the elder 
Puritans ; but his poetry was imbued so thoroughly with the 
retrospective charm of Old World grace, with quaint legends of 
far-off countries, and with the sweet fragrance of by-gone years, 
that his readers found in him the feeling of the true cosmo- 
politan, to whom every country is a home. There were, indeed, 
at one time in America, many people who regarded as a demerit 
the particular colour which his writings assumed from his 
sympathy with European thought and the culture of other 
countries ; but this opposition has now almost died away. We 
shall mark, in the present paper, the effect on the poems of 
Longfellow of his love for ancient things, and shall trace in some 
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of them the thoughts and incidents which they derived from his 
familiarity with the methods and morality of the old religion. 

The poet, who was born in 1807, was the son of the Hon. 
Stephen Longfellow, of Portland, Maine. In his fifteenth year, 
he entered Bowdoin College, Brunswick, where he graduated 
with high honours in 1825; and it was his successful career 
during this period that induced the directors of the College to 
bestow upon him the professorship of modern languages, which 
was shortly afterwards established. In order to qualify himself 
for his new appointment, Longfellow now determined to visit 
Europe, where he spent three and a half years in the cities of 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, employing his time in 
making a diligent study of the literature and history of these 
countries, and of the lives of their inhabitants. His great 
fondness for medizval history and romantic story began now to 
develop ; and we first find the effect of it in those impressions of 
travel which he published under the title of Outre Mer, or, a 
Pugrimage beyond the Seas. When Longfellow returned to 
America, in 1829, to the duties of his professorship, and 
afterwards took up his residence at Cambridge, Massachusetts, a 
place with which his name will always be associated, his mind 
was filled with the rich treasures he had garnered in foreign 
lands. He is noticed to have been especially influenced by the 
old legends of Germany, which may perhaps be due toa second 
visit made to that country in 1834. From this time he lived in 
a little literary circle, and in the very heart of the transcen- 
dental movement which then stirred American thought, though 
it scarcely affected him at all. He was afterwards to know 
sorrow, more than most men, but he tell us that 


Only those are crowned and sainted 
Who with grief have been acquainted. 


He was a true child of New England ; but thenceforth, in 
his home on the River Charles, there sounded ever in his ears 
the deep bells of Nuremberg and Bruges, the sagas of the Norse- 
men, the weird songs of the Lorelei in the Rhine, and the strange 
stories of the Zincali of Spain. And he heard too, from many 
an old Cathedral, the priests intoning for the dead, or caught the 
echoes of the hymns of pilgrims wending their way to Catholic 
shrines. The prose story of //yferion, brought out in 1839, 
was filled with the lore of his European travel, and with the 
richness of old-time imagery, and it glowed with the splendour of 
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romantic tradition. But we will turn now to a consideration of 
his poems. 

Of these, the first published after Longfellow’s return to 
America were Copflas de Manrique, translated from the Spanish 
of Don Jorge de Manrique, and other translations from Lope 
de Vega and Francisco de Aldana. These works, which are 
of a serious and moral tone, and are filled with a religious 
sentiment, probably did much to bend Longfellow’s mind to the 
spirit it afterwards retained. The Vosces of the Night, which 
were published at this time, were the beginning of the poet’s 
reputation, the preening of his wings for flight to higher realms ; 
they are brilliant gems, telling of the aspirations of youth, of his 
confidence in the present, and of his hope for the future, but 
they tell also of an inspiration from the “tongues of the dead, 
not lost.” The Ballads of 1843, and the Poems on Slavery, of 
1845, being on special subjects, do not bear upon the points 
proposed to be illustrated in this article. But when Longfellow 
returned to the soil of the Peninsula, in the Spanish Student, 
he recurred again to his affection for the poetic life and pictu- 
resque surroundings of that sunny clime ; and, though the story 
he tells is one of ordinary romance, cast in the lines of 
gallants and gipsies, yet we feel the old-time spirit of the 
land where the watchman cries at the night-time, Ave JZaria 
Purtssima ! and where the sacristan rings out from the village 
belfry the chime that bids the labouring hind, the shepherd, the 
muleteer, and all the village crowd, stand still, 


And breathe a prayer unto the Blessed Virgin. 


And what does Preciosa say, when she reminds Victorian of 
their first meeting at Cordova ? 


’Twas Easter Sunday. The full-blossomed trees 
Filled all the air with fragrance and with joy. 
The priests were singing, and the organ sounded, 
And then anon the great cathedral bell. 

It was the elevation of the Host. 

We both of us fell down upon our knees, 

Under the orange boughs, and prayed together. 

I never had been happy till that moment. 


It is, however, in the masterpiece of Longfellow, in Evan- 
geline—that sweetest story of peace, and love, and sorrow, the 
fairest growth of the pastoral ideal that ever fell from the pen of 
poet—that we find, on American shores, the deepest infusion of 
that veneration and religious calm which are the ripest fruit of 
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the life of long-time institutions. Here, in the Acadian village 
of Grand-Pré, in those houses framed of oak and chestnut “ such 
as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign of the Henries,” 
dwelt surely, in the mind of the poet, farmers who had a purer 
knowledge of the ideal life of contentment than most men. We 
should seek far afield in literature for anything so innocent and 
true as the story of the simple villagers, who knew neither fear 
nor envy, and had neither pride nor avarice, to whom the 
Angelus bell was a grateful summons to prayer, and whose 
children paused in their play for the blessing of Father Felician. 
The actors in this domestic tragedy are few: Benedict Belle- 
fontaine, the stalwart farmer of seventy winters, hale as an oak, 
and as firm, who sings by the fireside carols of Christmas such 
as his fathers of old “sang in their Norman orchards and bright 
Burgundian vineyards ;” his daughter Evangeline, fair to behold, 
with her Norman cap, her kirtle, and the ear-rings brought long 
ago from France, fairer still when she comes from confession, 
“with God’s benediction upon her;” her lover, Gabriel Lajeunesse ; 
his father Basil the blacksmith; and the good Father Felician. 
The simple farmers of Grand-Pré are summoned, then, to the 
church by the rough sound of the drum, and told there of the 
fate that awaits them, how that all their goods are forfeit to the 
State, and themselves henceforth to be exiles in other lands. 
What an outburst of imprecation there arises from the crowd, 
what fierce passions surge in the hearts of those assembled 
villagers! But lo! at the word of the priest, when he reminds 
them of the Gospel of love and forgiveness, there is peace and 
quietude ; and so for five days the peasants remain imprisoned, 
when the doors are opened, and they march to the beach, singing 
“a chant of the Catholic Missions "— 


Sacred Heart of the Saviour! O inexhaustible fountain ! 
Fill our hearts this day with strength, and submission, and patience. 


Here are already assembled the women and children, with the 
cattle and goods from their homesteads, and soon the vessels 
are filled with the exiles, and riding far out at sea. But Benedict 
Bellefontaine has found the peace “that passeth experience,” 
and when his daughter and the priest leave him on the desolate 
shore, and see from their ship the flames from the distant village 
of Grand-Pré, they find, too, that Basil and Gabriel have been 
carried away in a different ship in another course on the ocean. 
Then come the tedious years and the weary search of Evangeline, 
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accompanied by the faithful priest, for Gabriel her lover, sup- 
ported by the knowledge that “sorrow and silence are strong, 
and patient endurance is godlike.” Down the broad Mississippi 
they go, under the plumy cotton-trees and amidst the islands 
of the lagoons, between the gardens of the planters to the 
region of summer, until they find at length the home of the 
erewhile blacksmith. But Gabriel has departed to the northward, 
and they seek him, ever before them, like the Fata Morgana; 
yet never to find him in mountain, nor in prairie, nor in the camp 
of the “ Black-Robe, Chief of the Mission,” who “tells them of 
Jesus and Mary.” Each year takes away from the beauty of the 
maiden, until at last she is faded and old: and then, in the midst 
of pestilence, he is found ; and soon the lovers sleep together in 
“the little Catholic churchyard,” where the tide of life passes 
them unheeding by : 


Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and for ever, 
Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy, 
Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their labours , 
Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their journey ! 


In this pathetic story of Evangeline, on which Longfellow’s 
position as a poet is chiefly founded, we discover the key-note of 
his popularity. He has made his heroes of Norman peasants, 
who are simple as children, yet brave as men, who have the 
virtue of firmness under adversity,—and Seneca tells us there is 
nothing in man we admire more,—and who live the simple 
medizval life inthe free atmosphere of the New World. Not 
very dissimilar is the spirit of those who sailed in the JZay-flower, 
and of the bluff Puritan captain, Miles Standish, who traces his 


pedigree plainly, 


Back to Hugh Standish of Duxbury Hall, in Lancashire, England, 
Who was the son of Ralph, and the grandson of Thurston de Standish ; 


and who carries out to the New England all the thoughts 
and experiences he had gained in the Old. It is, indeed, evident 
enough that if Longfellow had been content to embody in the 
sweetest of verse the legends and feelings of Europe alone, his 
poems would never have been read so widely. 

The Golden Legend, which the poet founded on the twelfth 
century story of Hartmann von der Aue, is one of the few works 
in which the interest of the poem is derived solely from 
archeological and traditionary lore. Longfellow considered this 
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legend, whose significance is of the beauty of self-sacrifice and 
earnestness of purpose, which it pictures beset by the snares of 
the devil, to be in merit far surpassing any other legend of the 
middle ages. Cast in the land of the Rhine, the poem is instinct 
with the spirit of the minnesingers, and with the thoughts and 
feelings of medieval Germany. At every turn of this story, 
whether it be in the Mephistophelian wiles of Lucifer, in the 
disinterestedness of the gentle Elsie, in the irresistible purpose 
of the Prince of Hoheneck, or in the sights witnessed by the 
pair on their way to Salerno, we find strong evidence of the 
manner in which Longfellow was enabled to think and see as 
the Germans thought and saw some hundreds of years ago. 
But we find an admixture of another sort later, it is true, a 
considerable flavour of festive friars and monks, whose devotion 
is chiefly to the bottle, and whose orisons are often combined with 
bacchanalian ‘songs. Yet, let us remember that Longfellow was 
not the only one who has made use of such materials, and that 
he moreover brought them in—as themes of jollity were ever 
brought in by the mystery writers—to supply the comedy part 
which was always deemed necessary in a serious drama. There 
has grown up, too, a school of fiction in which “ Friar Tuck” has 
become a conventional type, like many another hero of similar 
story. 

The last poem of Longfellow’s which we shall consider for 
our demonstration of the effect which the Catholic religion 
and medizval life had upon his writings, is the Song of 
Fliawatha, in which the coming of Catholicism is the crowning 
satisfaction, and, in a manner, the complement, of the life of the 
Indian teacher. When Hiawatha had prayed and fasted in the 
forest for the benefit of his people, had given them, out of his 
struggle with Mondamin, the yellow maize-plant, had debated 
with Chibiabos and Kwasind for their prosperity, had instructed 
them in the art of picture-writing, had feasted with them at the 
harvest, and had hungered with them in the famine, he came 
at last to the time when he must pass away to the kingdom of 
the hereafter ; but, ere he departed grieving, there came to him 
the Black-Robe chief, telling of 

Peace of prayer, and peace of pardon, 
Peace of Christ, and joy of Mary ; 


and immediately Hiawatha was comforted. And so, before his 
passing, he bade his people 
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Listen to their words of wisdom, 
Listen to the truth they tell you, 

For the Master of Life has sent them, 
From the land of light and morning. 


It would be possible to pursue this subject further, and to 
illustrate it more thoroughly from his writings, but enough has 
been said to show how Longfellow loved and was affected by 
medieval thought and imagery. We have not, indeed, found 
evidence that he drank deeply at the fountain, or knew 
thoroughly the inner life of the middle ages or of Catholicism ; 
but only that he felt the poetic beauty of the externals of both. 
And that these externals, treated with the grace and knowledge 
with which Longfellow was able to treat them, are the chief 
charm of his poems, very few will be found in these days either 


to question or regret. 
JOHN LEYLAND. 
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British Guiana 


THE continent of South America offers a vast and novel field 
for the explorer. The few travellers who have as yet penetrated 
any distance into the interior, report it to be a land of marvellous 
beauty, whose magnificent scenery alone would more than com- 
pensate for the labour of making a path over untried ways, for 
the hardships and dangers which must inevitably be encountered 
in seeking out untrodden ground. British Guiana is the only 
English part of this continent, and those who would acquaint 
themselves with the great but undeveloped capabilities of this 
colony, must leave the coast-land, which is at present inhabited 
and cultivated to a considerable extent, traverse the timber- 
tract, sparsely inhabited by a few wood-cutters, and, passing up 
the wide rivers, with their sun-lit waters and roaring cataracts, 
plunge into the gigantic tropical forests, magnificent in their 
solitary grandeur and immense cxtent, and, quitting their deep 
shadows and broken lights, come out upon the wide and un- 
dulating savannahs, intersected by rugged mountain ridges 
stretching far away to a limitless horizon. There a rich reward 
will be in store for the traveller who has the proper equipment 
of love of adventure and a keen sense of the beauty of nature ; 
who is skilled in natural science and an acute anthropological 
observer. The vegetation of these remote regions is extraordi- 
narily rich and interesting to the naturalist, and to the ethno- 
logist it will also be most attractive, for the Indians who inhabit 
it are in a very unusually primitive condition. Mr. Everard Im 
Thurn has, during a residence of several years amongst the 
Indians of Guiana, made more than one expedition into the 
interior, collected a mass of information valuable to the trained 
scientist and interesting to the general reader, which he now 
presents to us in a pleasing and well-written volume, most 
heartily to be recommended to all readers. The book is some- 
what bulky, it is true, but there is not anything in it which one 


' Among the Indians of Guiana. By Everard F, Im Thurn, M.A. London: 
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could wish omitted, and several excellent illustrations add 
greatly to its attractiveness. 

The excursions Mr. Im Thurn made from Georgetown into 
the interior were undertaken with no other object than that of 
pleasure and of acquainting himself with the most interesting 
natural features of Guiana. Of these the Kaieteur Falls on the 
Potaro River, the existence of which was unknown until 1871, 
seems to be the chief; in height, volume, and in the beauty of 
the surrounding scenery it ranks among the finest falls in the 
world. To this some years ago a path was made under Govern- 
ment direction, in the hope of attracting strangers, but not being 
easy enough for the ordinary traveller, it was not used, and is 
now already obliterated by the rapid growth of tropical vegeta- 
tion. Mr. Im Thurn visited the Falls twice, once in the dry and 
again in the rainy season, and was both times greatly impressed 
by its exceeding grandeur. 


Crossing the Savannah, we soon reached the Kaieteur cliff. Lying 
at full length on the ground, head over the edge of the cliff, I gazed 
down. 

‘Then and then only the splendid, and in the most solemn sense of 
the word, awful beauty of the Kaieteur burst on me. Seven hundred 
and fifty feet below, encircled by black boulders, lay a great pool, into 
which the column of white water, graceful as a ceaseless flight of in- 
numerable rockets, thundered from by my side. Behind the fall, 
through the thinnest parts of the veil of foam and mist, the great black 
cavern made the white of the water look yet more white. 

My first sensations were of a terrible and undefinable fear. . . . 
Gradually, however, these painful feelings gave way to others of intense, 
wondering delight; and the whole scene, the gigantic weird fall, the 
dark and slippery places below, the grass-covered rocks at the gate of 
the amphitheatre, and beyond that the bright, thickly-wooded valley of 
the river, visible for many miles, were revealed, never to be forgotten 


(p. 68). 
Of his second visit he writes: 


The fall, when the river was almost dry, had seemed as grand and 
beautiful a thing as it was possible to imagine; but now it was so infinitely 
more grand, so infinitely more beautiful, that it is painfully hopeless to 
try and express in words anything of its beauty and grandeur. Now 
an indescribably, almost inconceivably vast curtain of water, some four 
hundred feet in width, rolled over the top of the cliff, retaining its full 
width until it crashed into the boiling water of the pool which filled the 
space below ; and of the surface of this pool itself, only the outer edge 
was visible, for the greater part was ceaselessly tossed and hurled up 
in a great and high mass of surf and foam and spray. . . . One seemed 
carried into a new, hardly-formed universe (p. 75). 
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The descriptions of the general appearance of the land are 
generally given not from the part described as the timber-tract, 
which, being nearer to the coast, has suffered modifications from 
the hand of man, but from the virgin forest, with its dark, 
impenctrable roof of leaves, from which hang down tangled 
masses of innumerable creepers, and above which, on the tree- 
tops, exposed to the full blaze of the sun, many of the finest 
orchids grow; or from the river bank, where the forest forms 
a background to more ephemeral vegetation, ferns and lily- 
leaved aroids sloping down to the bright, dark-red, wine-coloured 
water, in which each leaf is repeated in the most perfect of 
faithful reflections. Or the wide savannahs are pictured, where 
the scene is bounded on one side by distant chains of mountains, 
on the face of which bare cliffs alternate with wooded slopes, 
and on the other the plain—not unlike the wider parts of the 
English downs—rolls away to meet the horizon ; long belts of 
palms and other tropical trees rising in the hollows between the 
ridges of sand. 

With regard to tropical vegetation, Mr. Im Thurn thinks 
there is great misconception. Men in temperate regions, he 
says, are apt to think that tropical plant life blazes with 
gorgeous colour and is composed exclusively of quaint forms. 
This idea, it must be confessed, is.common, but we are now told 
it is fallacious: the more gorgeous plants which, selected from 
a far greater number of less brilliant hue, are grouped in our 
hot-houses, giving rise to the mistake. It must be remembered 
that in the tropics trees and plants are all on a gigantic scale ; 
that, owing to the greater intensity of light, the colours are more 
brilliant ; and that many of the forms arc of a striking and novel 
nature. But the whole amount of colour afforded by flowers is 
said not to be very different in tropical and temperate climes. 
The colouring of the forest is due more to the leafage than the 
flowers, and the peculiarity of it consists in that, without any 
special season for the bursting out or fall of leaves, it has trees 
putting forth new leaves of delicate green or pink tints side by 
side with others from which are dropping leaves of brilliant red, 
yellow, or bronze colour, burned deeply into them by the blazing 
sun. Never is there a growing and glowing carpet of flowers to be 
seen, such as in England is formed by primroses and blue-bells, 
by marsh marigolds and crocuses, by purple heather and golden 
gorse. In Guiana sweet and strong scent is a more marked 
feature than brilliancy of colour; many trees bearing inconspicuous 
flowers load the air with a perfume almost too powerful. 
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It will naturally be imagined that in a tropical country 
so varied as regards physical features as British Guiana, 
and so sparingly inhabited by man, animal life, both in its 
beautiful and baneful forms, will be very abundant. This, we 
are told, is not the case; the animal world is not obtrusive 
or troublesome, except as regards insect ravages; and Mr. Im 
Thurn appears to think the statements of travellers with regard 
to the fawza as well as the fora to be exaggerated. In Guiana, 
he says—and it may be taken as typical of the South American 
continent—the animals are of retiring habits, and the traveller, 
until he learns their ways and knows how to find them, may go 
for many days without seeing a single individual of any kind. 
The most dangerous appear to be jaguars and what are called 
tiger-cats, which hunt in packs sometimes of one hundred at a 
time. The most prominent of the mammals sare the bats, the 
numerous species of which have never been determined, and 
offer a field for some future zoological specialist. Mr. Im Thurn 
thinks the reputation for harmfulness and repulsiveness these 
creatures have acquired to be undeserved; nevertheless he 
cannot deny the blood-sucking propensities of one species. 


Whilst sleeping in a house at Paripie several of our party were 
sucked by bats. I never could succeed in inducing a bat to taste 
my blood, though men close to me have been attacked. These 
animals are a serious trouble to some travellers, for they seem 
to have a special liking for some people, an abhorrence of others. 
An Indian boy who served me for a short time was nearly bled to 
death by their nightly attacks; no amount of care seemed to prevail 
against them. ‘To keep a light burning, which is often said to prevent 
their attacks, proved useless in his case. His parents used to sit up 
night after night to watch, and while they watched the bats never made 
an attack ; but as soon as they fell asleep the bats bit, and blood began 
to flow. ‘The bite seems to cause not the slightest pain; and the 
danger lies, not so much in the amount of blood sucked by the animals, 
as in that which afterwards flows from the unnoticed wound (p. 17). 


In birds no country probably is richer than Guiana. The 
scarlet ibis, parrots, macaws, humming-birds, all of whose 
plumage is dyed in the most various and intensely brilliant 
colours, are seen flashing in the sun. Vultures and hawks seem 
to be the only birds of prey found there; the former frequent in 
immense numbers the clearings made by fire in the forest, where 
they present a curious spectacle in the early morning, standing 
motionless with outstretched wings—it being their habit to 
stretch out their wings to dry the feathers from the dew, or after 
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a shower—staring at the invader of their solitudes. The sand- 
banks of the broader rivers have an avi-fauna of their own, and 
in some of the smaller creeks the prettiest scenes of bird-life are 
to be witnessed. The almost entire absence of sweet bird-notes 
strikes the traveller whose ear is accustomed to listen to the 
warbling songsters of temperate lands; tropical birds utter 
peculiarly shrill and discordant notes, which echo and re-echo 
through the forest day and night. 

Mr. Im Thurn_ states confidently that the aboriginal 
American population forms “one great race, distinct from the 
people of the whole of the rest of the world.” This theory is 
based upon the community of structure of the language, which 
is polysynthetic (varying, that is in vocabulary, but uniform in 
structure), and is in fact a strong, though not absolutely certain, 
indication of. community of race. In Guiana four branches of 
the American race are found ; they are subdivided into various 
small tribes or groups, the physical differences of which are 
scarcely sufficient to distinguish them ; nor are the differences of 
habit very great. These vary in degree of civilization according 
as they have or have not come into contact with Europeans, as 
the following account will show. 

Among our crew was a Macusi boy, returning to his home on the 
Savannah, after having spent two years in the service of a gentleman 
in Georgetown, where he had learned to speak English and wear 
clothes. It was strange how quickly he now fell back into his old 
Indian habits. Even on the first-day he threw off his clothes and 
resumed the ordinary Indian lap, a narrow strip of cloth passed between 
the legs, and suspended in front and at the back on a string tied round 
the waist. As he moved about among other Indians, it was very 
evident that the clothes which he had worn for two years had made his 
skin become much fairer in tint. Strangely enough, he alone of all the 
Indians looked naked, and it was some months before the lighter tint 
of his skin, with the consequent effect of nakedness, disappeared. In 
other respects, also, he differed from the other Indians. He was even 
from the first lively and talkative, whereas they were for some time 
reserved and shy. He had learned some ugly tricks in town, such as 
swearing, though he did not know the meaning of the bad language he 
used. Once, when I was teasing him, he calmly and with a pretty 
smile recommended me to “go to Hell, Baas” (p. 11). 


When they had overcome their reserve, the natives were 
sufficiently communicative, civil, and pleasant, and sometimes 
almost too hospitable, offering a calabash of a slightly alcoholic 
drink, which etiquette demanded that the visitor should swallow 
to the dregs, after which he was allowed to walk about the 
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houses, and ask any number of questions. On one occasion the 
Indians noticed Mr. Im Thurm’s sponge, and expressed much 
wonder about it, guessing first that it was a hat, then a bird’s- 
nest, then a shoe. When its use was practically illustrated, the 
whole company laughed heartily. 

According to the English standard, the Indians are short, 
and rather thickly built; the colour of their skin, which varies in 
darkness in different tribes, may be described as copper colour, 
or dark red. With the exception of the Warraus, the Lapps of 
Guiana, a people despised by the other tribes, and holding 
apparently but a poor opinion of themselves, they are cleanly 
in their habits, and fond of bathing. In an unsophisticated 
state, their clothing is purely decorative, excepting the simple 
garment, a narrow strip of cloth in the case of men, a tiny 
apron, called a gueya, in the case of women, suspended by a 
string round the waist. Men, women, and children, paint 
themselves, and ornament their persons with feathers, filets of 
cotton, beads, seeds, strings of teeth, &c. The feather head- 
ornaments worn on festive occasions are really very pretty; 
they are mostly used by the stronger sex. They pierce holes in 
their lips, from which a pointed stick, or bell-shaped ornament, 
is suspended; they also hang in their noses a half-moon of 
greater or less size; it is needless to say that kissing is unknown 
amongst them. The features of most Indians strongly resemble 
the Chinese type; as a rule, the faces of neither men nor 
women appear to the European handsome or beautiful. Physi- 
cally and constitutionally they are weak, and though capable of 
great labour for a short period, prolonged exertion soon breaks 
down their forces, and none of them attain to a great age. 
This may be attributed to the quantity of cassava-bread which 
they eat, as it has a tendency to produce corpulency, and 
distend the stomach, without giving any real stamina to the 
constitution. 


Indians eat not at regular times, but whenever and as often as they 
feel inclined. Fortunately for the women—on whom the cooking 


devolves—no variety of food is demanded. Except on rare occasions, 
when a very large store of meal has been obtained, pepper-pot and 
cassava-bread invariably form the meal. All the meat or fish obtained 
is put, with cassareep and peppers, into a pot and boiled to a thick 
soup. ‘This pot is never emptied, but more meat is added whenever 
necessary. ‘This mess is boiled again and again, and is ready for use 
at a moment’s notice. Whenever the men feel hungry, the women 
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bring the pepper-pot, with some cassava on one of the fans which are 
used for blowing the fire, to the side of the hammock. The men often 
do not trouble themselves to get out of their hammocks, but simply 
lean over the sides to eat; at other times they get up and sit on one 
of the low wooden stools, or on one of the turtle-shells which lie about 
the floor; or they squat before their food, with their knees drawn up 
almost to their heads, in the invariable sitting posture of an Indian. 
The bread having been dipped into the mess in the pot, the sodden 
piece is bitten off. ‘The women never eat with the men; indeed, as 
often as not, the former take their food out of the pot while cooking 
(p. 256). 

The distribution of labour between the sexes is very 
unequal. 

The life of the Indian man is made up of alternate fits of energy 
and comparative inactivity; during the former he hunts and prepares 
a plot of ground for the women to cultivate, while during the latter he 
lolls for days together in his hammock, occupied only in smoking 
cigarettes of home-grown tobacco (the Indians are all smokers), and in 
most leisurely manner fashioning weapons or ornaments. However, 
the Indian exerts himself to obtain all that he needs—food, a very 
moderate amount of clothing, a good deal of ornament, a shelter of no 
very elaborate kind from the weather (the houses consisting mostly of 
four posts supporting a roof of palm-leaves), and weapons for defence 
or for hunting (p. 269). 


The daily hard work falls on the women. Having been 
accustomed to labour all their lives for an unknown number of 
generations, they are probably little if any weaker than the 
men, and they do their share of work willingly. Besides what 
may be called household work, all the agricultural operations 
are carried on by them, and when any of the men travel, the 
women convey whatever baggage is necessary. The making of 
cassava-bread is one of their chief occupations; Mr. Im Thurn 
tells us that this last labour—no easy one—seemed almost 
incessant ; rarely did he enter an Indian house without seeing 
some, if not ail of the women, engaged in making bread. Often 
this formed a pleasing scene; “the rich red of their skin, made 
yet more red by paint, the red waistcloths which formed their 
only dress, the red-dyed cotton bands which were fastened 
round the legs below the knee and above the ankle, the vast 
quantities of red beads wound round their necks and waists, 
and the many red-stained cotton hammocks slung in the houses 
near, made up a striking picture—a harmony in red and brown.” 
One very singular custom found among the Indians, as among 
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some other uncivilized peoples, is the cowvade, viz., that on the 
birth of a child the father takes to his hammock, abstains from 
work and toa great extent from food, and is nursed and cared 
for by the women of the place, whilst the mother resumes her 
ordinary work almost at once. 

Tribal intermarriage is forbidden, but the lines of family 
descent have not been’well kept; each family is named after 
some animal or plant, and descent is solely and rigidly in the 
female line. An Indian, when he marries, transports his posses- 
sions to the house of his father-in-law, where he lives and works. 
Boat-building is much practised, a great portion of the Indian’s 
life being spent on the water, and their cances are wonderfully 
buoyant, rarely upsetting. Mr. Im Thurn had good opportu- 
nities of testing the strength of the craft, and the ability of the 
natives as boatmen, when he made his way up the rivers, 
through narrow winding creeks, down which the water rushed 
with tremendous force, threatening to dash the canoe in pieces ; 
“shooting falls,” or running down rapids, which during heavy 
rains were very difficult to pass, requiring marvellous skill in 
steering. And in the dry season, when the rocks were exposed, 
and the water-channels narrow and shallow, the canoes had 
to be dragged over the rocky floor by main force ; in every 
case the Indians worked wonderfully well. Each tribe has some 
manufacture, such as pottery, basket-making, hammock-weaving, 
which is its own speciality, and, in consequence, a system of 
barter exists between them. 

The law of retaliation is carried out with relentless force ; 
the smallest injury done by one to another, even if uninten- 
tional, must be atoned for by suffering a similar injury. In. 
dealing with white men, the Indian cannot shake himself free 
from the ideas generated by this system of tit-for-tat, as the 
following instance shows. 

An Arawah named Robert undertook to accompany a young fellow 
from New Amsterdam on a hunting excursion. Some monkeys being 
seen at the top of a tree, the white man fired and apparently killed one, 
which however, as is often the case, remained clinging to the bough. 
Robert climbed for it, and when near enough, shook the branch to. 
make the animal fall. The man below, hearing the rustle, and thinking 
that the monkey had revived and was escaping, fired his second barrel 
straight into the tree. Unfortunately that part of Robert’s body which, 
as the man told of in Zom Cringle’s Log said, “is nearest the chair,’ 
being directly overhead, received the charge. Down came the Indian, 
furious, and vowing that if the white man did not stand to receive an 
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exactly equivalent shot, he would shoot and hit him in a more vital 
part. It was long before the culprit could persuade him to forego his 
just retaliation (p. 214). 


The blood feud is all the justice they know, and the sexatma, 
or slayer, is the one who is compelled to execute vengeance. 
Every death, every illness, is regarded not as the result of a 
natural law, but as the work of a sexazma, who may make use 
of violence, poison, or magic. To counteract his baleful influence 
is the duty of the Acaiman, the established doctor and magician, 
who is regarded with great respect and awe. The religion of 
the Indians is pure animism in its simplest form. Not only 
every human being, but every object perceptible to the senses is 
believed by them to consist of a body and a spirit ; after death 
the spirits continue to live for an indefinite period upon earth ; 
some are malignant and active, others quiescent. They do not 
recognize the existence of a Supreme Spirit, nor do they make 
prayer to any being whatsoever. Although the present mis- 
sionary efforts in Guiana are hardly more than a generation old, 
yet other efforts of the same kind have been made before, and 
in the folk-lore and traditionary tales of fictitious persons 
and animals, fanciful explanations of the origin of things and 
of the natural phenomena, traces may be found of the preaching 
of earlier explorers and settlers, which have impressed them- 
selves on the mind of the people, and been incorporated in their 
legendary lore. 

The principal antiquities of British Guiana consist in (1) 
rock-pictures or designs, some comprehensible, some utterly 
incomprehensible, either sculptured with some sharp instrument, 
or painted with red pigments on the face of the rocks. To 
these Mr. Im Thurn seems to attach considerable ethno- 
graphical importance, but to judge from the representations 
given of these rude “ petroglyphs,” one must rather incline to 
the theory that they are the work of idle hands, and prompted 
by the same vulgar instinct which leads the modern tourist to 
deface places of beauty and interest by leaving there his mark. 
(2) Shell-mounds, similar in structure and contents to the 
kitchen-middens of Scandinavia, but of much more recent date ; 
(3) stone implements of rude form, now no longer used except 


.as cooking-slabs, in some remoter parts of the country; (4) 


slanting stones and the sites of ancient villages, an examination 
of which might result in discoveries of great ethnological and 
archeological value. 
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Grief and Memory. 


Sicu not for him who dwells in thought apart, 

Touch'd lovingly by Sorrow’s dart, 

More blest, in unobserved felicity 

Serene though grief-contained, than he 

Who through unknown and silent years | 
Has passed, leaving tearless traces, 

Unmoved by all that saddened Joy endears, : 
Or Memory sweet embraces. 


Grief and Memory—twin spells refining !— | 
Around man’s manlier self entwining | 
Turn Time's scourges hard and measured, | 
Into Remembrance soft and treasured ; 
Affections strengthen, their power ye lengthen 

Beyond this earthly scrutiny,— 
Serving to chasten, quicken, awaken, 

Life’s richest springs of Destiny ! 


HERMAN LESCHER. 
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THE vast multitude of mammalia, or milk-givers, which have 
spread over the earth in endless variety, may be divided into 
five great groups; the zvsectivora, or insect-eaters ; the rodents, 
or gnawers (comprising the climbing and fruit-eating lemurs and 
monkeys); the erdivora, or large vegetable-eating animals ; 
and the carnivora, or flesh-eaters, and the fifth group, the 
simia, or monkeys, are found to have far more points in common 
with such lowly creatures as hedgehogs, bats, and lemurs, than 
with the later and more highly-organized races—the vegetable- 
eaters and carnivorous animals. 

Searching back to remote ages, it is found that immediately 
after the chalk epoch, with the great army of mammals there 
appeared the lemurs, which, though not true monkeys, are a 
lower type of them, having, like the insectivora, an irregular 
number of teeth, with hairy hands, fox-like faces, well-developed 
thumbs and toe-thumbs, with nails on hands and feet, and in 
having also that free movement of the arm and wrist which 
gives at once an advantage to the quadrumania, or four-handed 
animals. Next in succession to the chalk, came the eocene 
period, when true monkeys made their appearance, and were 
found in the ancient forests of this isle; whilst in the miocene 
age several distinct species of them swarmed all over Europe 
and North America. One of this early European kind is, 
singularly enough, actually more axthropoid or manlike than 
any of the monkey tribes now in existence! They were a 
strange, motley group of animals which roamed about among the 
palms and tree-ferns in that moist, warm period—huge, harm- 
less beasts, with powerful tails to help them in swimming, thick- 
skinned river hogs, unwieldy opossums, and enormous bats and 
birds inhabiting the forests ; while the Eoppus, the predecessor 
of our horse, grazed in the open fields, and terrible water-snakes 
of extraordinary size, with vertically-flattened tails, swam in the 
rivers. Many of the mammals of that epoch united the charac- 
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teristics which have since been distributed among half a dozen 
of the later races. In fact, nearly all the cocene and miocene 
animals are veritable missing links! But among the fiercest 
creatures of that age, none possessed the formidable teeth of 
the tiger, or the muscular strength of the lion, nor had any of 
the vegetarians the fleetness of the horse nor the large brain 
of the elephant. It must be borne in mind that Greenland, 
Spitzbergen, and Great Britain were then united to the con- 
tinent of Europe, and were conjecturally covered with vegetable 
forms nearly allied to those now existing in the Cape of Good 
Hope and Australia, and that neither the Alps nor the Pyrenees 
had as yet been elevated, and the limestone now forming a portion 
of their flanks was only then being deposited along the sea- 
floor. In that far-distant epoch, the climate of all Europe and 
North America being warm and genial, monkeys spread with 
other animals over Germany, England, and America. But as 
the northern countries gradually became cold and cheeriess, the 
monkey kingdom grew narrower, till these tender creatures— 
which shrink from cold and damp and are frequently victims 
to consumption—retired into the hotter and more fruitful tropics. 
A few species, however, still linger in Japan, and one—the 
Barbary ape—on the sunny rock of Gibraltar. 

The word monkey was formerly of the same significance as 
ape, which is now more generally applied to those species which 
have neither tail nor cheek-pouches, and the term monkey to 
those which have cheek-pouches and long tails; the name 
baboon being applied to a species which differ considerably from 
both the other classes. The smaller tailless creatures are still, 
however, commonly spoken of as monkeys. The simia bear a 
stronger resemblance to man than any other animal, both in 
their general form and in their anatomical structure, particularly 
the larger apes. But none of them have any natural adaptation 
for the erect position so characteristic of man. All the simia 
species walk on four feet, and are adapted chiefly for living 
among the branches of trees, or (as is the case with a few kinds) 
among bushy cliffs, where they make use of their fore limbs as 
hands for prehension. Most of them spring from branch to 
branch with marvellous agility, or swing themselves from a 
bough by their long prehensile tails. The thumb in all the 
four extremities is opposable to the long and flexible fingers. 
In attempting to walk erect an ape necessarily treads on the 
sides of its feet, and the muscles of the legs are so constructed 
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that it cannot stand upright easily, or for long. This difficulty 
is increased by the way in which the head is placed on the 
vertebral column, as the occipital foramen is further back than 
in man, the weight of the head is consequently thrown forward. 
The internal organs are more unlike those of man than of 
quadrupeds, particularly the liver, which is like that of a dog, 
divided into six lobes. Though the face of a monkey bears a 
grotesque resemblance to that of a man, the low receding fore- 
head, the projecting jaws, and the imperfect nose, give it a 
decidedly repulsive and brutal character. One or two young 
are generally produced at a birth, and the male and female are 
never tired of fondling their young ones. In their native woods 
the female, if she happens to have two, carries one on her back 
and the other in her arms; that on her back clings closely, 
clasping its hands round her neck and its feet about her middle. 
They are very sociable in their habits. Notwithstanding their 
remarkable propensity for imitation, none of them have ever 
been known to show the smallest capacity for imitating the 
human voice, and their chattering is totally unlike any arti- 
culated sound. 

Between the quiet, gentle, small-brained lemurs, which are 
considered the lowest of the quadrumania, and the active, saga- 
cious monkeys, there is doubtless a considerable gap. Their 
nearest relations, the little marmosets of South America, which 
still run like squirrels among the forest trees of Brazil, subsisting 
on bananas, grasshoppers, and spiders, and make their nests in 
the topmost boughs, are true monkeys, with expressive faces 
and peculiarly wide nostrils. They are found throughout the 
American world, where monkey life may be seen to perfection, 
There, the nimble little spider-eating monkeys of the Amazon, 
which hang by their tails not only to the boughs but to each 
other, chatter away like merry children, as they gather fruits or 
catch insects or small birds, or fly screaming with alarm from 
creatures of prey. In their tree dominions the spider-monkeys, 
the woolly and the capucine (the latter so often seen on small 
London organs), with the tail for a fifth hand, appear to lead 
a very enjoyable life, basking in the glorious sun, till old age 
and decrepitude overtake them. By means of their grasping 
hands and feet these monkeys move with agility from place 
to place, as they swing, leap, run, or climb along the branches 
which serve as their paths from tree to tree. As these rapid 
movements tend to render the ear acute, the eye quick of sight, 
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and the brain active and alert to take in new impressions, doubt- 
less the monkey mind through the long ages—during which 
they have been chasing and outwitting each other, or tenderly 
rearing their little ones—has been developing in cunning and 
intelligence, though in the latter point none of the various 
species have yet equalled the dog or the elephant. 

The smaller active tree-monkeys of Asia and Africa, called 
catarhine monkeys, from sata, “downward,” and rhincs, “nos- 
trils,” differ from the American in the opening of their nostrils, 
which turn downwards, as in the human face; in having thirty- 
two teeth, like man, and cheek-pouches to store away their food, 
or stomachs with three compartments, like the cud-chewing 
animals, and in not having grasping tails. The éadoon is a 
fierce, repulsive-looking creature, with a face resembling a bull- 
dog. They are much dreaded by the people of the countries 
they inhabit, as they are cunning, mischievous, and revengeful : 
whole troops of them will enter a plantation, not merely to 
plunder, but apparently to amuse themselves by destroying 
whatever they can find, and having always a sentinel keeping 
watch, they scamper off on the first signal of alarm. When 
plundering they first cram their cheek-pouches, which are very 
capacious, before beginning to eat. A baboon has been seen 
to put eight eggs into them at once, and afterwards take them 
out one by one, break them at the end, and deliberately suck 
out their contents. Where they have not trees to take refuge 
in, the larger species are sometimes hunted by dogs; but no 
single dog, however powerful, can safely attack them, as a 
baboon will seize a dog by the hind legs, and whirl him round 
till he is completely stunned. An army of from two to three 
hundred baboons may frequently be seen descending from the 
hills of Africa, forming a goodly company, their chiefs—grand 
old ancients, whose hairy manes are a protection in the fight— 
always marching in front. Onward they come, cautiously 
peering over the precipices or climbing rocks to survey the 
surrounding country before they allow their troop to advance. 
Behind them follow in regular order the younger males, and 
next the mothers shamble down with their children on their 
backs. On reaching the fertile fields, sentinels keep watch 
while the company feed, and then fill their cheek-pouches and 
even store corn under their armpits. As soon as all have been 
duly satisfied, unless an alarm is given, they begin to return 
slowly, resting at times on their route to chew their food or 
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drink by the mountain stream, but never separating from their 
troop till they are safe back under the rocky ledges of the steep 
hillside where they make their home. Though the baboons 
look less human than some other of the monkcy species, they 
have true thumbs and toe-thumbs on their feet, while the 
mothers dandle their young ones in very human fashion or 
administer reproof by a box on the ear. They have developed 
considerable intelligence in their social life: the younger are 
trained to keep silence when danger threatens, to follow their 
leader and to obcy instantly the sign of command; at the same 
time the leaders or generals always defend the weak and help- 
less of their party. Touching stories are told of brave old 
baboons returning alone in the face of the dogs at the peril 
of their lives, to rescue some little one which had been left 
behind, crying for aid. These wild baboons, with their long 
hind legs and dog like faces, running on all fours, travelling in 
troops, and feeding in the corn-fields, resemble more the grega- 
rious quadrupeds than any of the other monkey tribes. If taken 
very young, baboons may be domesticated, though not so casily 
as some of the other species. A mandrill, or rib-nose baboon, 
called “ Happy Jerry,” which was long a great object of attrac- 
tion at Exeter Change, used to sit with great gravity in an 
arm-chair awaiting orders, which he obeyed with dignified com- 
posure. He smoked tobacco, but did not by any means appear 
to relish it, being only induced to do so by a bribe of gin and 
water, for which his fondness was unquestionable. 

The great clumsy, ferocious-looking gor¢//a, many: of which 
are nearly six feet in height, may in some respects be said 
to rank higher than the American monkeys, though in others 
it is far below them. The brain is exceedingly small, the lower 
part of the face projects considerably, and there is scarcely any 
trace of neck. The hands or paws of the fore limbs are of 
enormous size, the eyes are deeply sunken, the mouth is wide, 
and no red appears on the lips. It has a barking, loud voice, 
varying when it is enraged to a terrific wild roar. It is capable 
of defending itself against almost any beast of prey, though only 
known to attack others in self-defence. The large projections 
on the back of the neck-bones cause him to stoop like a crouch- 
back, while his feet are so twisted that he treads on the outside 
instead of on the soles. He lives with his mate and young ones 
in the solitary parts of the West African forests, and as he feeds 
only on fruits and leaves, his stomach becomes exceedingly 
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large and heavy, from the amount of food he requires for his 
sustenance. He is of a sociable nature, several usually travelling 
or dwelling together. His home is in the trees, and a bower of 
leaves is the cradle of his young ones. The soc, a species of 
gorilla, has been known to steal native children. It usually 
defends itself from its enemies by biting off their paws or fingers. 
The species which have risen highest in monkey life are the 
tailless apes, the long-armed gzddoxs of Sumatra, Malacca, and 


Borneo, which were once spread all over Europe. Their long 


arms are so out of proportion to their legs that in standing 
upright they can touch the ground with their knuckles: by 
means of these arms they spring from tree to tree. They are 
gentle, agile creatures, but possess very little intelligence, their 
brain being exceedingly small. 

The African orang-outang, which dwells in the same forests 
with the gorilla, has shorter arms, and climbs half upright from 
tree-top to tree-top. This strange, uncouth, red, hairy, man- 
like creature, which is from five to six feet high, generally leads 
a solitary life, and when the sun sets retires to his couch of 
leaves low down in the tree, and sleeps till broad day-light. 
When caught young he is casily tamed, and displays consider- 
able playfulness and love of mischief. The orang of Borneo 
inhabits vast forests of the low and swampy ground, which 
reach over a great part of the island—a wide extent of un- 
broken and lofty forest seems necessary to the flourishing of the 
orang. It is said to be a singular and interesting sight to 
watch one making his way leisurely through the forest. He 
walks deliberately along the larger boughs in the half-erect 
attitude, which the great length of his arms and the shortness of 
his legs cause him to assume, and the disproportion between 
these limbs is increased by his walking on his knuckles, not on 
the palm of the hand. He chooses those branches which inter- 
mingle with an adjoining tree, on approaching which he stretches 
out his long arms, and seizing the opposing boughs, grasps them 
together with both hands, seems to try their strength, and then 
deliberately swings himself across to the next branch, on which 
he walks along as before. He never jumps or springs, or even 
appears to hurry himself, and yet manages to get along almost 
as quickly as a person can run through the forest beneath. Its 
long and powerful arms are of the greatest use, enabling it to 
climb easily up the loftiest trees, to seize fruits and young leaves 
from slender boughs, which will not bear its weight, and to 
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gather leaves and branches with which to form its couch. No 
animal is strong enough to hurt these creatures, and the only 
beast he ever fights with is the crocodile. When he goes down 
to the banks of the river to seek food, a crocodile sometimes 
tries to seize him, but the orang springs upon him, beats him 
with his hands and feet, and tears him till he is dead. But 
though so strong and cunning, the orang is less human-like 
than the sprightly and intelligent c/zmpansee, which is able to 
stand erect more easily than other monkeys, but when so doing 
always holds its thighs with its hands. It seldom reaches four 
feet in height, its ears are remarkably prominent, thin and 
naked, it is a gentle affectionate creature, full of fun and frolic, 
and dwells chiefly with the gorilla and orang-outang in the 
dense woods of the tropical regions of Africa. There, where 
the grass grows more than fifteen feet high, may be seen quite a 
large population of bald-headed apes of different species which 
find their homes in the trees, and roam harmlessly about in 
these vast forests. Except the crocodile and the serpent, few 
animals ever venture to attack monkeys. The larger snakes 
are often seen winding up the trees where they dwell, and if 
they can surprise them sleeping, they swallow them up before 
the little victims have time to make any defence. The monkeys 
always inhabit the tops of the trees, whereas the serpents cling 
to the branches near the bottom. Pére Labat, in his Relation 
del’ Afrique Occidental, says, “I have often seen these venturous 
monkeys playing their gambols upon those very branches on 
which their deadly enemies the’ snakes were reposing, and even 
jumping on them without receiving any injury, although the 
serpents of that country are most vindictive, and are ready to 
bite whatever disturbs them.” 

The Barbary ape, or magot—the only species found in 
Europe—abounds in the rock of Gibraltar. On the western 
face of the rock they are often to be seen in large droves, with 
their young on their backs. They attack any enemies they 
think they can overcome, and by their screaming drive to a 
distance any intruder of whose powers they are doubtful. The 
Spaniards, a few weeks before the last siege, having attempted 
the surprise of one of the British outposts, would inevitably 
have succeeded if they had not had to pass a party of apes, 
whose assemblage on that spot was quite as extraordinary as 
the project of the Spaniards, and they, upon being broken in 
upon by the invaders, set up such a loud cry, that they awoke 
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and alarmed the outpost which was menaced. Thus these noisy 
animals deserved as well of our garrison as the cackling geese 
did of the old Romans ! 

Shortly after the conclusion of peace, a party of Lord 
Howe’s officers were amusing themselves with whiting-fishing at 
the back of the rock, but were disturbed, and obliged to shift 
their ground, on account of being pelted from above, they did 
not know by whom. But at length they went to a place where 
they were unmolested, and where they caught plenty of fish. 
The drums beat to arms unexpectedly, and the officers rowed 
their boat ashore, and left it high and dry on the beach, 
hurrying where their duty called them. On their return, their 
surprise was excessive to find their boat beached not half so 
high as they had left it, and at some little distance from its 
former position; and their amazement was increased on ex- 
amining their tackle, and seeing the disposition of many things 
altered. The cause was afterwards thus explained. An Hano- 
verian officer—a close observer of animal and vegetable nature 
—who was amusing himself with a solitary walk, hearing the 
chattering of monkeys, stole upon a party of young ones, who 
were pelting the fishing-party from behind some rocks. While 
they were so employed, two or three old ones arrived, who 
drove the youngsters away, and then remained secretly watching 
the proceedings of the whiting-fishers. As soon as the fishing- 
party had beached their boat and retired, the apes evidently 
deemed the time was come for turning their observations to 
account. Accordingly they launched the boat, put to sea, and 
proceeded to work. Their efforts, however, were not crowned 
with much success, their sport was very small, but the few fish they 
managed to catch were hauled up with the greatest exultation. 
Being soon tired, they landed, placed the boat as nearly as they 
could in her old position, and scrambled up the rock with the 
prey they had secured. 

Previous to the time of General Elliott’s Governorship of 
Gibraltar, who never suffered the apes to be molested or taken, 
an ape was made prisoner, and kept confined in the Governor’s 
yard. Another ape, which had apparently fallen from a rock, 
had been picked up by one of the General’s aides-de-camp, and 
conducted to the same place. Nothing could be more striking 
than the meeting of the two animals. It was evidently the 
recognition of two old friends or relations ; after regarding each 
other for a few seconds, they rushed into one another’s arms, 
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then pushed each other a little back, as if to make sure of their 
recognition, and after a second mutual examination, again 
clasped each other to their breasts. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE.—The following facts will show 
the high level of intelligence to which some of the monkey- 
tribe attain. A large baboon was confined alone in a cage, 
having a sleeping-place in the form of a kind of hut in the 
centre of the cage. Near the hut was a tree, the main branch of 
which rose over the top of the hut, and then came forwards 
away from it. The hut-door swung beneath this part of the 
branch, but it always swzzg ¢o each time the monkey opened it 
to mount upon its top edge. After one or two efforts to mount 
by it in spite of its immediate swinging to, the baboon procured 
a thick blanket which lay in the cage, and threw it over the 
door, having opened the same, so that its complete closing was 
sufficiently prevented to enable it to mount upon the free edge 
of the door, and so gain that part of the branch which ran 
above it. Professor Rengger, on feeding his monkeys at Para- 
guay with eggs, observed that at first they smashed them, and 
thus wasted much of their contents, but they soon learnt to hit 
one end against some hard body, and pick off the bits with their 
paws ; and if they cut themselves once with any sharp tool, 
they would either not touch it again, or handle it with the 
greatest caution. Lumps of sugar were given them wrapped up 
in paper, and sometimes a live wasp was put into the paper to 
try them, so that in hastily unfolding it they got stung, but 
after this had once occurred, they always held the packet to 
their ears to detect any movement within. Professor C. 
Robertson witnessed the following action some years ago in the 
Jardin des Plantes. A large ape in an iron cage was lording it 
over some smaller monkeys. Ferns and other things had been 
thrown between the bars into the cage, which the ape quickly 
attempted to seize. At length a small hand looking-glass, with 
a strong wooden frame, was thrown in; the ape got hold of it, 
and began to brandish it like a hammer, when suddenly he was 
arrested by the reflection of himself in the glass. After looking 
puzzled for a moment, he darted his head behind the glass to 
find the other ape, which he evidently supposed to be there. 
Finding nothing, he apparently thought that he had not been 
quick enough in his movements. So he raised, and drew the 
glass nearer to him with great caution, and then, with a swifter 
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dart, looked behind, and again finding nothing, he made the 
attempt once more. He now grew very angry, and began to 
beat the frame violently on the floor of the cage. Soon the 
glass was shattered, and pieces fell out. Again he was arrested 
by his own image in the piece of glass still remaining in the 
frame, and he resolved to make one other trial. More carefully 
than ever he began, and more rapidly than ever was the final 
dart made. But his fury over this last failure knew no bounds, 
and he crunched the frame and glass together with his tecth tilt 
nothing but splinters remained. 

With regard to the sterner emotions, their rage is sometimes 
so great that monkeys have been seen to exhaust themselves 
completely with beating about their cage, and a baboon to bite 
its own limbs till the blood flowed. 

Revenge is shown by all the species when an injury has 
been done to them. A strange instance of this kind is told by 
Mr. Morrison, the historian. Some member of his family kept a 
parrot and a monkey as pets. One day these pets had a fierce 
quarrel, which terminated in the parrot severely biting the 
fingers of the monkey. At the time the monkey was not able 
to retaliate, owing to the presence of his enemy’s allies. But 
his wrath was strengthened by musing, and several hours after- 
wards the parrot was found to have mystcriously disappeared. 
High and low the house was searched without avail, and it was 
not until all search had proved fruitless that a very dreadful 
discovery was made ; for in the evening, when the cook poured 
out the soup all boiling hot for dinner, a hideous medley of 
bones and feathers revealed too well the awful punishment of 
poor Poll. In some way or another the monkey had succeeded 
in cramming the bird into the soup-pot in the temporary 
absence of the cook, and so affording a display of revenge 
which could scarcely be credited if it were not on such good 
authority. Darwin, in his Descent of Alan, gives a strong case of 
what he calls brooding resentment, deliberately preparing a 
satisfactory revenge. His friend, Sir Andrew Smith, the 
zoologist, told him the following story, of which he was himself 
an eye-witness. At the Cape of Good Hope, an officer had 
frequently plagued a baboon, and the animal, seeing him 
approaching one Sunday for parade, poured water into a hole, 
and hastily made some thick mud, which he skilfully dashed 
over the officer as he passed by, to the great amusement of 
many by-standers. For long afterwards the baboon evidently 
rejoiced and triumphed whenever he saw his victim. 
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The jealousy of monkeys is easily excited, and indeed knows 
no bounds if they imagine that a rival is getting more attention 
than themselves. A few years ago, at one of Wombwell’s collec- 
tions, a lively monkey succeeded in monopolizing no small 
attention. Suddenly he saw with indignation that most of the 
visitors had turned their attentions to the next cage. This, of 
course, excited both his jealousy and curiosity, and he exercised 
all his endeavours to discover the cause of his desertion. At 
length he contrived to poke out a knot in the board which 
divided their partitions, and on looking through, discovered 
that the inhabitants of the adjoining cage had lately been 
increased by a baby. That unfortunate baby-monkey instantly 
became the object of his unremitting persecution. He watched 
it through his knot-hole; then put his hand round the corner, 
and tried to pinch the poor little animal ; he picked the keeper's 
pocket of the food that ought to have gone to the rival. The 
mother ali this time was perfectly acquainted with the evil 
designs of her neighbour, and carefully kept her infant away 
from the dangerous corner where the monkey’s hand was con- 
tinually intruding itself. In a short time the little one began 
to go about by itself, and its enemy redoubled his exertions. 

At last the moment of revenge arrived; one day he was 
seen paying more attention than usual to his peep-hole, and 
after long watching he began that peculiar vibrating movement 
which generally prefaces a monkey’s mischief. Suddenly, he 


-withdrew his eye from the hole, thrust his hand through like 


lightning, and withdrew it bringing with it the tail of the poor 
little monkey to his own side of the partition. Fixing his feet 
firmly on each side of the knot-hole, he tugged away at his 
rival's tail, alternately screaming with delight or chattering 
with fear at the punishment which he knew would follow. 
The baby-monkey, on being seized set up a_ heart-rending 
scream, on hearing which its mother flew to its assistance, and 
secing her offspring apparently fastened to the wall, took it by 
its arms and pulled with all her might in order to release it. 
The culprit chattered, the mother shouted, and the baby 
screamed, until the outcry brought the keeper, at sight of 
whom the aggressor loosed his hold of his victim’s tail and 
crouched into the farthest corner of his cage, where he showed 
much ingenuity in avoiding the cuts of the keeper's whip. 
Monkeys are exceedingly guarre/some, whenever a number 
of them are confined in one place, however large the apartment, 
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a constant bullying goes on. The biggest creature beats, 
bites, or robs the second biggest monkey, he revenges himself 
by beating, biting, and robbing number three, who in his turn 
solaces himself by bullying number four, and so on down to 
the smallest or weakest monkey, who is so harassed by all the 
others, that if one monkey makes a demonstration at any other 
monkey, it rushes up the side of the cage, and squeezes itself 
into a corner squeaking piteously in anticipation of future 
sufferings. 

The crue/ty of monkeys, both to their own species and 
to other animals, is well known. A monkey of a menagerie, 
being greatly offended at a smaller one being put into his 
cage, constantly looked out for some pretext to worry it. 
The small monkey having at length ventured within arm’s 
length of its persecutor (being enticed by a piece of apple), 
he instantly plunged at it, tumbled it on the ground and 
bit it severely on the neck. Then grasping the poor little 
creature's tail, it ran up to the roof of the cage, and taking 
the end of its tail into its mouth swung it backwards and 
forwards, biting the tail terribly. Hearing the unfortunate 
victim’s loud screams, the keeper flew to the rescue, whereupon 
the big monkey let go the little one’s tail and tried to look 
perfectly innocent. They have been known to seize birds 
which had made free with their food and pluck them feather 
by feather until they were entirely stripped. Innumerable other 
instances of their cruelty might be cited. Their sense of the 
ludicrous is no less marked, and no one who has observed them 
carefully can doubt that they often perform actions with the 
evident intention of exciting laughter. But how far they them- 
selves enjoy the fun it is not easy to tell. On ourang-outang 
in the Zoological Gardens, without having been taught, used 
to put her feeding-tin upon her head, where it resembled a 
bonnet, and then smile at the spectators, as much as to say: 
“Now then, don't I look queer?” In fact she appeared to 
enjoy all her own little jokes amazingly. Some monkeys show 
marked dislike to being laughed at, when they do not intend 
to be ridiculous. A zoologist tells of a pet monkey which 
enjoyed being laughed at when he wished to appear comical, but 
became very unhappy if ridiculed when he was not trying to 
appear so. He often amused himself by catching flies upon 
the window-panes, but if laughed at when unsuccessful looked 
greatly annoyed. On one occasion, to see what he would do, 
his master laughed aloud every time he failed, which he 
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happened to do several times in succession, till he was so vexed 
at his failure that he actually pretended to catch the fly, and 
went through the appropriate actions with his lips and tongue 
and then rubbing the ground as if to kill the insect, whereupon 
he looked up with a triumphant grin. So well did he simulate 
the whole process, that his master would have been deceived, 
had he not seen the fly still upon the window. On drawing the 
monkey's attention to this fact, as well as to the absence of 
anything upon the floor, the culprit, seeing that his trick was 
discovered, slunk away evidently not a little mortified. Monkeys 
seldom show sense of shame, dogs and cats, when they have 
been mischievous and disobedient, look much ashamed, but 
these animals are entirely careless and insensible to displeasure 
caused by their mischief. 

Affection and sympathy are quite as strongly marked among 
all the monkey tribes as in other animals. An American 
monkey has been observed carefully to drive away the flies 
which plagued her infant. Another was seen washing the 
faces of her young ones very gently in a stream. And so 
intense is the grief of female monkeys for the loss of their 
young, that it frequently causes the death of the mother 
in some of the species when kept in confinement. If one of 
them happen to be wounded in their native forests, the rest 
assemble round and thrust a finger into the wound, as if to 
sound its depth. Some of them have been seen, when the 
blood flowed, to keep it shut up, while others got leaves which 
they chewed and thrust into the opening. The young orphan 
monkeys were carefully tended by the other monkeys, both 
male and female. Their solicitude and care for a dead com- 
panion were remarkably shown in an instance related by 
J. Forbes, F.R.S., in his Ortental Memoirs. One of a shooting 
party having killed a female monkey, carried it to his tent, 
which was immediately surrounded by forty or fifty of her 
companions, who made a great noise and seemed about to 
attack their enemy. Till his gun (the dreadful effect of which 
they had witnessed) was presented, however, the head of the 
party stood his ground, chattering furiously, the sportsman, 
feeling some little compunction for having killed one of them, 
‘did not like to fire at the creature, and yet nothing short of 
firing would suffice to drive him off. At length he came to the 
door of the tent and began a lamentable moaning, and by the 
most expressive gesture seemed to beg for the dead body, 
which was at last given to him; sorrowfully he took it in his 
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arms and bore it away to his companions. It must not, however, 
be supposed that all monkeys display this care for their dead. 
Of their sympathy for injured companions, a naturalist—who 
kept in his garden a number of gibbons, who lived in the trees 
quite free from restraint, merely coming when called to be fed— 
tells how one of them, a young male, one day fell from a tree 
and dislocated his wrist; it received the greatest attention from 
the others, especially from an old female, who, however, was no 
relative ; she used every day before cating her own plaintains 
to take up the first that were offered to her and give them to 
the cripple, who was living in the eaves of a wooden house. 
It was also frequently noticed that a cry of pain or distress 
from one of them would quickly bring all the others to the 
sufferer, who would then condole with him and fold him in their 
arms. 

At the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, two or three 
years ago, an Arabian baboon and an Anubis baboon were 
confined in a cage adjoining one that contained a dog-headed 
baboon. The Anubis baboon one day passed its hand through 
the wires of the partition to take a nut, which the dog-headed 
baboon had left within its reach, probably to act as a bait. 
The Anubis baboon knew well the danger he ran, for he waited 
until his big neighbour had turned his back upon the nut, as 
if he had forgotten all about it, though all the time he was slyly 
looking round with the corner of his eye, and no sooner was the 
arm of his unfortunate victim safely within his cage, than he 
sprang forward and caught the retreating hand in his mouth. 
His cries quickly brought the keeper to the rescue, who, with 
difficulty, forced the dog-headed baboon to let go his hold. 
Moaning piteously, the wounded animal retired to the other 
end of his cage, holding the injured hand against his chest 
while he rubbed it gently with the other one. The Arabian 
baboon then came forward, and, with a soothing sound ex- 
pressive of sympathy, folded his companion in his arms—just 
as a mother would her child under similar circumstances. 
This expression of sympathy had such a decidedly soothing 
effect upon the sufferer, that his moans became less piteous as 
soon as he found himself in the arms of his comforter; and the 
way in which he laid his check upon the bosom of his friend 
showed plainly that the sympathy was fully appreciated. 

Of their readiness to help one another in trouble, a beautiful 
instance has been related by Sir J. Malcolm, who was on board 
a steamer where there were two East Indian monkeys, They 
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were not mother and child, but one was evidently much older 
than the other. The smaller monkey one day fell overboard 
amidships, the larger one sceing the accident instantly was 
in a frantic state of excitement, and running over the bulwarks 
down to that part of the ship called “the bend,” it held on to 
the side of the vessel with one hand while with the other it 
threw out to her drowning friend the cord with which she had 
been tied up, one end of which was fastened round her waist, 
but the unfortunate monkey was not near enough to grasp the 
floating end of the cord. However, the little creature was 
rescued by a sailor, who threw out a larger rope to him, and he 
had the sense to grasp it and so be hauled safely on board again. 
Monkeys also show by their behaviour feelings of reproach to 
those who have injured them. A gentleman, whose horse had 
broken loose in consequence of being startled by monkeys, shot 
at one of them, which instantly ran down to the lowest branch 
of the tree, as if he were going to fly at his injurer, but suddenly 
it stopped and put its paw to the wounded part and touchingly 
held it out for him to see, all covered with blood. In a few 
minutes the poor creature died and was carried away by his 
companions. Jessie mentions another instance of the kind. 
An officer returning from a day’s shooting fired at a female 
monkey that he saw running along the rocks with her young 
one in her arms, and the animal fell to the ground. On his 
coming up to her she grasped her little one close to her breast, 
and with her other hand pointed to the wound which the ball 
had made, and which had entered above her breast. Dipping 
her finger in the blood, and then holding it up, she appeared 
to reproach him with being the cause of her death, and conse- 
quently that of her infant, to which she frequently pointed. 
That monkeys carry the principle of ¢xztation to ludicrous 
length is proverbial. This faculty, which is found to be greatest 
in the lower levels of human intelligence, is shared among 
animals only by talking birds and monkeys, the latter of whom 
imitate for mere imitation’s sake. When very young they can 
be quickly trained to a surprising degree of imitative perfection. 
An amusing story is told of a French Abbé, who had an 
orang-outang which became so fond of him that it would fain 
have accompanied him everywhere, so that when he went into 
the church he was obliged always to lock him up. One day, 
however, he unfortunately escaped, and secretly followed the 
Abbé to the church, then silently mounting the sounding-board 
above the pulpit, lay perfectly still till the sermon commenced, 
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upon which he crept to the edge, and thus overlooking his 
master, imitated all his gestures in so grotesque a manner, that 
the whole congregation were irresistibly moved to laughter. 
The Abbé, surprised and confounded at this ill-timed levity, 
severely rebuked his audience. But the reproof was totally 
without effect; they still continued to laugh. The Abbé, in 
the warmth of carnestness, redoubling his remonstrances, re- 
doubled his gesticulations, and the ape imitated him so well that 
the congregation could no longer restrain themselves, but burst 
forth into general laughter. Whereupon a friend of the astonished 
and indignant priest stepped up to him and showed him the 
cause of the indecorum of his hearers, and such was the arch 
and ludicrous demeanour of the animal when he saw himself 
discovered by his master, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the Abbé managed to control the muscles of his own 
countenance while ordering the attendants to take him away. 
Curiosity is more strongly apparent in these animals than 
in any others. Darwin, in order to test Brehm’s statement 
that monkeys, though they have an instinctive dread of snakes, 
could not desist from satisfying their curiosity by lifting up 
the lid of the box in which the snakes were kept, took to 
the monkey-house at the Zoological Gardens a stuffed snake. 
The excitement that ensued was most amusing. He then 
placed a live snake in a paper bag, with the mouth closed, 
in one of the compartments. One of the monkeys approached 
cautiously, opened the bag, peeped in, and instantly rushed 
away. Then monkey after monkey, with head raised high 
and turned on one side, could not resist taking a peep into 
the upright bag at the dreadful object lying quietly at the 
bottom. That monkeys enjoy //ay, any one may see who 
watches them even confined in a monkey-house. Chimpanzees 
are said to congregate together in their native forests for the 
sole purpose of play, when they beat time or drum with sonorous 
pieces of wood. It is also well known that they delight in 
wrestling, throwing, and chasing each other, and after suckling 
and cleansing their young ones, the mothers may be seen sitting 
down to watch them at play. Many of the tribes are in the 
habit of administering corporal chastisement to their offspring, 
and when any of the younger ones become malicious towards 
each other, the dams spring up, seize the offender by the tail 
with one hand, while with the other they beat him severcly. 
Many of the monkey tribes, being under a sort of natural 
discipline, go about their undertakings with surprising skill and 
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regularity, evidently acting in cooperation. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, in setting about plundering an orchard or vineyard— 
being all extremely fond of grapes, apples, and ripe fruit—they 
go to work in large companies and with preconcerted delibera- 
tion. On these occasions, part of them enter the enclosure, 
while one is set to keep watch, the rest stand without the fence, 
and form a line reaching ali the way from their companions 
within, to their rendezvous without, which is generally in some 
craggy rock. [Everything being thus disposed, the plunderers 
within the orchard throw the fruit to those that are without, as 
fast as they can gather it, or, if the wall or hedge be high, to 
those that sit on the top, and these hand the plunder to those 
next them on the other side. Thus the fruit is pitched from one 
to another all along the line, till it is safely deposited at their 
head-quarters. They catch it as readily as the most skilful 
cricket player can a ball, and while the business is going forward 
a most profound silence is observed among them. Their sentinel 
continues upon the watch, and if he perceives any one coming, 
instantly sects up a loud cry, and the whole party scamper off. 
They do not, however, leave the place empty-handed. For 
instance, if they are robbing a bed of melons, they go off each 
with one in their mouth, one in their hand, and one under their 
arms. If the pursuit is hot they drop first that from under their 
arms, then that from their hands, and, if it be continued, they 
at last let fall that which they had hitherto kept in their mouth. 

That monkeys understand how to use stones as hammers, &c., 
is an undoubted fact. Their manner of managing an oyster is 
extraordinary. As the oysters in the tropical climates are gene- 
rally larger than with us, the monkeys pick up a stone and clap 
it in between the opening shells, and so prevents them closing, 
and then he eats them at his leisure. According to several 
naturalists, they also frequently break open the shells by 
knocking them with a good-sized stone. They have a curious 
device for drawing crabs out of the water by means of their 
tails, which they insert into any hole where crabs are taking 
refuge. The crab fastens upon it, they withdraw their tail with 
a jerk, and thus pull their prey upon shore. This habit of laying 
traps for other animals makes them extremely cautious of being 
trapped themselves, and no snare, however nicely baited, will 
take the monkey of the West India Isles. 

Though monkeys have not been observed to manifest any 
pleasure in music, it is a remarkable fact that an ape of the 
gibbon species produces an exact octave of musical sounds, 
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ascending and descending the scale by half tones. These 
gibbons were said by Professor Owen to be the only brute 
animal that could sing, but the Rev. S. Lockwood, the American 
naturalist, has lately discovered that some other quadrupeds, 
namely, rodents lower in the scale than monkeys, are able to 
produce correct musical notes. 

Ail the varieties of monkeys being entirely useless to men 
for purposes of labour, sport, or food, and, from their mischievous 
habits, troublesome to keep as pets, they have never experienced 
the improving influences of hereditary domestication, and conse- 
quently there has not been equal means of observation afforded, 
as in the case of the tame animals. Yet, though it is evident 
that some of the higher faculties are almost as much developed 
in the monkey species as in the domestic animals, they are 
singularly deficient in the power of adaptation, as displayed not 
only by man, even in his most savage state, but in all the 
nest-building animals. In fact, the most intelligent of the 
species have never yet been known to construct for themselves 
any dwelling-place, much less to shape out the roughest tool, 
draw a picture, or kindle a fire. And though the baboons enjoy 
congregating round, and warming themselves at the fires, kindled 
by the negroes in the African forests, they have never shown 
the forethought that would be implied in adding fresh fuel to 
keep them alight. 

How different from #an, who, first appearing long ages after 
the monkey races, was in his earliest stage an active, thinking, 
tool-making, rational being ; indeed the very word man implies 
this, being derived from a root which signifies to think. Even 
while dwelling only in caves, he made weapons of large flints 
bound into handles of wood, and lighted fires by rubbing 
together pieces of wood, thus not only protecting himself from 
wild beasts and inclement weather, but cooking his food. His 
earliest remains, which are found with those of animals now 
long extinct, prove that he was even then gaining for himself the 
mastery over brute force; and the rude outline—sketched on 
flat bones and pieces of slate—of the ancient mammoth, which 
must have been drawn while this woolly-maned elephant still 
roamed the earth, prove that man from his creation was endowed 
with a mind to perceive abstract form, to adapt, devise, and 
invent, a memory to accumulate experience, and a strong power 
of sympathy, enabling him to combine with his fellows in 
subduing the carth. MARIANNE BELL. 
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Wuy has political economy been called “the dismal science ?” 
Not solely, as a recent writer has remarked, on account of its 
intrinsic dulness, but partly on account of a want of interest in 
the issues at stake in economical discussions, and partly, it may 
be added, by reason of a mistrust of the methods commonly 
adopted. Thus we are told, perhaps, at the outset, that political 
economy deals, not with what ouzg/¢ to be, nor with the whole of 
what zs, in the region of human motives, but only what mzght or 
would be on the supposition that mankind were actuated solely 
by the desire of acquiring wealth.” Before we have gone far, 
however, we begin to find that these limitations are not being 
adhered to, or rather that while assumed in the premises they 
are tacitly withdrawn in the conclusions, so that we find our- 
selves reading about the right of every man to buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market, and again of this or 
that line of policy being “contrary to the principles of political 
economy ;” as if we could deduce concrete rules of conduct 
(which suppose account to have been taken of all classes of 
motives) from an abstract basis of arbitrary hypothesis which 
expressly excludes the consideration of some of the miost im- 
portant grounds of action. 

Where, then, lies the fault,—in the wide scope of the conclu- 
sions, or in the narrowness of the ground chosen for the establish- 
ment of premises? Emphatically in the former, said Professor 
Cairnes.* Emphatically in the latter, says Mr. Devas, whose 

! The Groundwork of Economics. By C. S. Devas. London: Longmans, 1883. 

* The solution of this problem we are asked, or tacitly expected, to believe, would 
be *funlimited free trade and universal peace.” Looking at the matter in the light 
of Nihilist conflagrations (yet without any hankering after a restoration of the corn 


laws), we might be inclined to think that ‘‘ unlimited free fighting and universal war” 
is an answer more nearly approaching the truth. 

* **T am anxious,” he says, ‘‘to insist upon this fundamental point : whatever 
takes the form of a plan aiming at definite practical ends . . . has none of the 
characteristics of a science, and has no just claim to the name,” and therefore, in his 
view, none to a place in economic discussions (7%e Character and Logical Method of 


Political Fconomy, 1875, p. 17). 
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recent work will, it may be hoped, do something to vindicate its 
true place for a branch of study whose inadequate treatment in 
the past has done much to deservedly discredit it, especially, 
perhaps, among Catholics. 

The characteristic features of Mr. Devas’s work are, I think, 
these, (1) the assumption of an ethical basis for the science, (2) 
the consequent recognition of immaterial elements of well-being 
as of at least equal importance with “commodities” or utilities 
embodied in material objects, and (3) an adequate recourse to 
history. In other words, he differs from his predecessors both 
in the matter dealt with, and in the form or method and principle 
of treatment. And in both points he has departed from pre- 
cedent to the very great advantage of his readers. 

Is, then, Mr. Devas entirely without predecessors in this 
country in regard of the scope which he gives to the subject on 
which he is engaged? Mr. Mill wrote thus of Adam Smith’s 


Wealth of Nations :— 


The most characteristic quality of this work is that it invariably 
associates the principles with their applications. ‘This of itself implies a 
much wider range of ideas and of topics, than are included in political 
economy considered as a branch of abstract speculation. For practical 
purposes political economy is inseparably interwined with many other 
branches of social philosophy. Except matters of mere detail there are 
perhaps no practical questions, even among those which approach 
nearest to the character of purely economical questions, which 
admit of being decided on economical principles alone. And it is 
because Adam Smith never loses sight of this truth, because in his 
applications of political economy he perpetually appeals to far larger 
considerations than pure political economy affords, that he gives that 
well grounded feeling of command over the principles for purposes of 
practice, owing to which the JVealth of Nations, alone among treatises 
on political economy, has not only been popular with general readers, 
but has impressed itself strongly on the minds of men of the world and 
legislators.” 


And the like praise is ungrudgingly bestowed by Mr. Devas 
both on Adam Smith and on Mr. Mill himself, “whose work, 7%e 
Principles of Political Economy, can alone,” he says, “with The 
Wealth of Nations, claim amid English economic literature the 
title of a work of genius.” 

Still it is obvious that there is yet plenty of room for differ- 
ence of treatment, the whole difference in fact which lies between 


4 Preface to Principles of Political Economy, pp. iv. v. 
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the worldly and the unworldly spirit, the whole difference which 
lies between the tacit assumption of an illogical utilitarianism, 
or an occasional reference to a shifting and frivolous morality of 
temporary expediency,’ and the clear and lucid statement of 
Christian ethical principles to which the whole range of discus- 
sion must be subordinate. 

Mr. Devas’s book has already been noticed in the pages of 
THE MontTH. It is now time to do the subject somewhat fuller 
justice than was then possible. It does not, however, form any 
part of my intention to write a review of the Groundwork of 
Economics, in the sense of giving such a vesumdé of its contents as 
may serve to exonerate any one from the task (I should have 
liked to say duty) of mastering the work for himself. On the 
contrary, my first and chief purpose will have been gained if 
these pages should encourage those among the readers of THE 
MONTH who have not already done so, to embark upon the 
serious study of an able discussion, on Christian principles, of 
those social questions which are at present so profoundly agitat- 
ing the public mind, and in thorough acquaintance with which 
Catholics, above all men, ought not to be behindhand. Of the 
wealth of historical information exhibited by the Groundwork of 
Economics, it would hardly be possible to give an idea within the 
compass of a few pages; and I will confine myself to a more 
modest task. I propose here to endeavour to define clearly, 
at the risk of seeming to affect a scholastic nicety of distinctions, 
the position of economics in relation to allied branches of know- 
ledge, and the true method of procedure in economic investiga- 
tions. In doing this I shall be adopting substantially the 
principles of Mr. Devas, and the occasional divergencies which I 
shall have to note may serve to emphasise our general agreement. 

Political economy or economics, which is or should be 
conversant with the welfare of socictics, is to be regarded as a 
practical science subordinate to ethics, and having coordinate 
with itself the science of government or politics. A science, not 
in the sense that it leads by rigid demonstration to exact results, 
but as constituting an organised body of correlated truths. It is 
a practical science, because many of its conclusions take the 
form of rules for the guidance of human conduct; not however 
an art, for an art implies practical skill and does not concern 
itself with ultimate principles. It is subordinate to ethics rather 

' Cf, the passage on the two systems of morality in the Wealth of Nations, ii. 
pp. 378—9. Ed. Rogers. 
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than a part or branch of ethics. Mr. Devas uses both expressions, 
but prefers the latter. The distinction is perhaps a matter of 
convenience rather than of principle, still it is worth making. To 
put the matter briefly, we may suppose ethics, or the science of 
duty and virtue, to stop short in the discussion of many problems 
with the remark, “The determination of the further details of 
this subject depends on the consideration of the general welfare 
in particular sets of circumstances.” For example, on the 
question of land tenure, ethics may lay down in general the 
basis and sources of the right of property in land. This general 
basis obviously admits of quite a variety of superstructures. It 
is no part of the province of ethics to inquire into the relative 
merits of various systems of land tenure, any more than into the 
merits of various systems of government. Having laid down 
certain general principles applicable to all systems of land tenure 
and to all systems of government, the ethical philosopher drops 
the question at this point, to be taken up by the economist and 
the politician (in the Aristotelian sense) whose business it is to 
consider, in the light of history, ethnology, and the physical 
sciences, what form of government and what economic con- 
stitution (to borrow a word from Mr. Devas) is most for the 
welfare of society under such or such conditions. 

But the relation of economics to ethics lies not merely in its 
taking up the question where ethical philosophy has dropped it ; 
it must be further regulated, negatively at least, in its choice of 
means, by considerations drawn from ethics. For example, in 
questions regarding the nationlisation of land, or the compulsory 
purchase of land by public bodies for public purposes, it is 
impossible to argue safely without the guidance of clear ethical 
principles. And again, as regards the end to be aimed at, the 
kind of welfare to be sought, ethical philosophy will insist on the 
subordination of temporal to eternal interests in the event of a 
conflict ; and the economist will argue to no purpose if he ignore 
this relation of laws, and if he persist in discussing for example 
the regulation of education or of public worship merely on the 
principle of supply and demand. 

So much being assumed, a complete treatise on economics 
should, it may be supposed, start with a clear statement of the 
ethical groundwork adopted (as a lecturer begins with a brief 
review of his last discourse), and of the ethical limitations which 
are pre-supposed. We might expect, after the necessary defi- 
nition of terms, a clear and succinct statement of men’s rights 
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in relation to wealth, and of the limitations of these rights; of 
the duty of the State towards its subjects, and of men towards 
their neighbours, so far as it is founded, not on justice but on 
the precept of charity—with a clear distinction between what is 
of strict obligation and what is of counsel; and finally, of the 
ethical aspect of discussions on population. This would naturally 
be followed by a statement of what may be called economic 
ideals, that is to say, an indication, in outline at least, of what 
is to be considered (and therefore to be aimed at) as constituting 
true prosperity for a nation.’ Lastly, the bulk of the treatise 
would be occupied with the consideration of the means to this 
desirable end, and of remedies where it has in any degree been 
frustrated. Of such means some are to a greater or less extent 
beyond the reach of human control, and under this head are to 
be reckoned not only physical agents, laws, and limitations, but 
also certain tendencies which are founded in human nature, and 
which, though to some extent controllable ad zxtra by the infu- 
sion of new motives, are only in a very indirect way amenable 
to law and to the efforts of philanthropy. Such are the “law of 
diminishing returns” so lucidly stated by Mr. Devas, the 
tendency of population to grow till it presses on the means 
of subsistence, the consequent tendency of wages to fall to a 
bare subsistence level, the tendency of profits in various trades 
to an equality and finally to a minimum, and the other 
“economic laws” of our handbooks, the consideration of which 
Mr. Devas has chosen to call “preliminary economics,” or, in 
another aspect, “chrematistics.” Others of the means available 
for the attainment of the desired ideal, or an approach to it, are 
more directly the outcome of the human will, and they are 
inseparably bound up with the inculcation of those truths of 
religion which exhibit man’s life in this world as but a passage 
to eternity, and his moral as of inestimably greater price than 
his physical welfare, his eternal interests than his temporal. 

The arrangement of materials which I have sketched out is 
not in every point identical with that adopted by Mr. Devas, 


® **We have looked at the facts of population, but in order to form a right 
judgment about them we must first know what we eught to wish, and this is to be 
learnt from ethics. We can learn, moreover, with ease and precision, because in this 
matter we are not confined to the twilight of reason, but have the daylight of reve- 
Jation and Christian doctrine for our guide. It is in the order of Providence that man 
should increase and multiply and subdue the earth, and also that he should eat his 
bread in the sweat of his brow. Consequently a stationary population, or a starving 
population, or a population revelling in ease and delights, is against the order of 
Providence” (Zhe Groundwork of Economics, § 292, p. 599). 
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who has preferred to follow what may be called by contrast a 
synthetic method. After the preliminary definitions (to the 
study of which we cordially commend the reader), he proceeds 
to treat, in the first book, of the “ Elements of Economics,” 
i.e, of the constituent elements of wealth and welfare; the 
discussion of these is to be followed by a second book on 
“Economic Constitutions,” a third on “ Economic Exchanges,” 
and a fourth on “ Economic Maladies.” As far as I understand 
the matter, it is intended to introduce the requisite ethical 
groundwork piece by piece, each in its right place, e¢g., the 
“rights” of the question concerning landed property when it 
comes to be time to treat of various systems of land tenure, 
the teaching of Christian ethics on usury when banking and 
interest come up for discussion. And in like manner with 
regard to the several aims or ideals which it is desirable to 
have in view. 

No doubt Mr. Devas has his good reasons for adopting this 
order of treatment rather than that which has been indicated 
above. The reader is led more directly in medias res, after a 
less interval of impatient study of preliminary matters. 

On the other hand, the arrangement of materials adopted by 
Mr. Devas has been, in its actual carrying out, not unattended 
with disadvantages. Perhaps the most conspicuous instance of 
inconvenience arising therefrom is one to which some of his 
critics have already drawn attention, that, namely, of his 
treatment of the basis of existing inequalities in wealth. The 
justification amounts to this, that “it lies in the order of Provi- 
dence . . . that man should subdue the earth in a double 
sense: materially by the spread and improvement of the 
industrial arts; intellectually by the development of the 
physical sciences. But without inequality, nay, great inequality 
in fortunes, there would have been little progress, perhaps, in 
any of these departments.” The rich, then, “are no accident 
or abnormity, but have a providential mission in society, and 
the possibility of securing for themselves in the midst of their 
riches the blessings of poverty.” And again we read: “God 
has imposed on men the obligation of labour. We may claim in 
virtue of the Divine law a minimum of sustenance, of rest, and 
of recreation, but this is quite another thing from the produce of 
our labour. The man stricken with palsy can claim no less than 
that minimum, the stoutest labourer can claim no more. This 


* § 149, p. 283. 
VOL. XXXI. I 
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labourer, like all of us, is bound to work, not in order to fill his 
pockets, but in order to obey his Creator, and it is only by 
an ellipse that he can speak of the produce of his labour. For 
is it not God who gives the increase? Is not the earth the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof? Let the labourer, then, cease 
from murmuring.”> Now, on the first of the above passages it is 
obvious to remark that the Creator’s intention (supposing that 
made good) that some men should be rich and others poor, in 
no way leads to the conclusion that He intended James to be 
rich and John to be poor, nor can any one suppose that 
Mr. Devas intends his readers to think so, though he does say 
later on” that inequalities in the distribution of wealth have 
been fully justified. But in fact no such full justification is 
possible unless we begin by laying down some firm basis of 
proprietary right, especially in land, and then show how on 
this basis inequalities of wealth must neccessarily arise, if only 
from the initial inequalities, in natural gifts and acquired habits, 
of the original proprietors. We may then, by a reflex process, 
show that an economic constitution in which such inequalities 
exist enables a given country to support a larger population 
than if all the land were parcelled out in equal lots, and we 
may further illustrate the conformity of such a state of affairs 
with the designs of Providence by a reference to the positive 
data of revelation. But Mr. Devas’s procedure in the matter 
seems to the present writer a hardly necessary inversion of the 
logical order of treatment; and our regret at this is not 
diminished by what must, it is feared, be called the somewhat 
inexact statement of the obligation of labour which is contained 
in the second of the passages above quoted. But a full dis- 
cussion of the question would be impossible here, and would 
be out of place previous to the fuller statement of Mr. Devas’s 
views, which is to be expected, he tells us, in his second book. 
Enough has now been said to illustrate the principles 
adopted and the method pursued by Mr. Devas, and to indicate 
a few points in which a slight difference in the order of treat- 
ment might perhaps have been attended with some advantages. 
On a future occasion it may perhaps be possible to return to 
amore detailed discussion of some of the econoinic problems 
solved or suggested by Mr. Devas. In the meanwhile, we would 
refer the reader who may wish to see him at his best to the 
admirable statement of the “law of diminishing returns” *° already 


261, p. 542. P. 601. 10 70, seq. 
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alluded to, to the discussion of the burning question of artizans’ 
dwellings," of the uses and abuses of great towns,'? and last, but 
not least, to the passage in which he shows—what ought not to 
need showing, but what every English economist has ignored— 
that the only solution of the vexed questions arising out of the 
continuous growth of population lies in the Christian expectation 
of a “Last Day.” For the present it remains to attempt a 
somewhat fuller justification than has yet been given of the 
principles and method of the groundwork of economics so far 
as they are common to the author and the present writer, and 
are in opposition to the principles and methods of our common 
hand-books. A very few passages from several of the manuals 
will serve to show the inconsistencies and false conclusions into 
which their authors’ principles inevitably lead them. 

The advocates of the current political economy start with 
the supposition that they are dealing with immutable laws. 


I shall take it for granted at starting [says Professor Cairnes] that 
“wealth,” the subject-matter of political economy, 2s susceptible of 
scientific [7e. of exact] treatment; that there are [immutable and 
invariable] laws of its production and distribution; that mankind in 
their industrial operations are not governed by mere caprice and 
accident, but by motives which act extensively and constantly, which 
may therefore be discovered and classified, and made to serve as the 
principles of subsequent deductions.! 


Now what are these laws, or some of the simplest of them ? 
Professor Jevons shall tell us: 


That every person will choose the greater apparent good; that 
human wants are more or less quickly satiated, that prolonged labour 
becomes more and more painful, are a few of the simple inductions on 
which we can proceed to reason deductively with the greatest confidence. 
From these axioms we can deduce the laws of supply and demand, the 
laws of that difficult conception za/ue, and all the intricate results of 
commerce so far as data are available." 


Passing by the most fundamental objection of all, that 
“immutable and invariable laws” of human action would nega- 
tive the freedom of man’s will, it must be obvious, on a little 
reflection, that the above suppositions afford no sound basis for 
deductive political economy. For first, “the greater apparent 
good” may be, and in many cases will be, something which is 
not “wealth” in the economist’s sense. Hence either political 


1 § 199, seq. 12 § 228, seq. 
3 Theory and Logical Method of Folitical Econony, p. 7. 
P 
4 Thecry of Political Econony, p. 21. 
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economy must enlarge its sphere, or it must “ proceed to reason 
deductively” with something very far short of “the greatest 
confidence.” Again, conceding for the sake of argument that 
“every person will choose the greater apparent good,” since we 
have no clear knowledge of what constitutes the greater 
apparent good for various classes of persons (for example, to 
the working man whether whisky now, or two and a half per 
cent. from the savings-bank a year hence; to the rich man 
whether an editio princeps, or a trip to Egypt), our supposed 
premises are sure to be of an exceedingly vague and shifty 
nature." Neither can the pleasing delusion that political 
economy is concerned only with abstract and hypothetical, 
and not with concrete and practical results, be satisfactorily 
entertained. We find Professor Jevons observing, “ The theory 
which follows is entirely based on a calculus of pleasure and 
pain ; and the object of economics is to minimize happiness by 
purchasing pleasure, as it were, at the lowest cost of pain.” 
He indecd is cautious enough to add, that “it is the lowest rank 
of feelings which we here treat. The calculus of utility aims at 
supplying the ordinary wants of man with the least cost of 
labour. A higher calculus of moral right and wrong would be 
needed to show how he may best employ that wealth for the 
good of others as well as himself.” But other writers are less 
careful. Thus Professor Thorold Rogers observes : 


There will be no voluntary exchange of . . . services, unless the 
exchange affords a benefit to both the parties who enter into it at the 
time when the change is effected. One person may have it in his power 
to make what is called a “hard bargain” with another; “¢, may exact 
more for what he renders than would ordinarily be given by any one, 
or would generally be given by the person with whom he makes his 
exchange. But at the instant at which the exchange is made, the 
bargain is an advantage to the person who is subjected to “ hard terms.” 
. . « One man’s gain in @/ acts of free exchange is another man’s gain.!¢ 
As if there were no distinction to be drawn between real and 


' Even the apparently simple proposition that in the absence of other motives 
men seek to acquire a maximum of wealth with a minimum of labour is one which 
eludes our grasp when we try to grapple with it. That of two ways of attaining the 
same result the least laborious will, in the absence of other motives, be chosen, and 
that a given amount of labour will be expended in producing a great rather than a 
small result in the same order may be readily conceded. But who shall tell us on 
a priori grounds whether a man will work ten hours a day for half-a-crown, and eat 
bread and bacon, or four hours a day for a shilling, and starve on slops. And which 
of the two is acquiring a maximum of wealth by means of a minimum of labour ? 

16 Political Economy, pp. 3, 4- 
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apparent, permanent and temporary, social and selfish gains ; 
as though there were no need of protecting the weak against 
the strong, and of endeavouring to equalize the incidence of 
those periodical calamities which press so much morc hardly 
upon the rich than upon the poor. 

In a word, /aisses-faire is the logical, and the worship of 
wealth is the moral outcome of the abstract and deductive 
method in political economy. For, in matters so nearly allied to 
practice, whatever may be the self-restraint of professors, their 
pupils at least will carry away and use the abstract conclusions 
which have been arrived at, as if they were applicable to the 
concrete realities of life; and the chapters on Property, 
Population, and Pauperism, which may be found in almost every 
treatise on political economy, may serve to warn us of the 
futility of trying to dispense with ethical considerations. 

To conclude a dissertation which has perhaps already grown 
wearisome—if political economy be treated as a study, whereby 
we may learn something of the causes of the welfare of nations, 
of cities, of villages, and of families, if it impress upon us the 
vast importance of the welfare of the poor (for the rich may be 
trusted to take care of themselves), if from it we may learn the 
futility of all schemes which would abolish poverty, the failure 
of many plans, and the success of others, designed for the 
prevention or cure of extreme indigence, if, in a word, instead 
of supplying an apology for exclusive devotion to selfish 
aims, it keeps before the mind of the student those far wider 
interests which, if he be a man of intelligence, and of some 
means and leisure, he will have it in his power to further or to 
hinder; if, in short, it serve, indirectly at least, to fan the 
flame of Christian charity, and directly to turn it into useful 
channels, then and then only can political economy be recom- 
mended as an integral part of the higher education of Christian 
gentlemen. To vindicate for it this its true scope and place 
will be, it may be hoped, the effect of the great work whose 
first part has been thus inadequately introduced to the notice of 


the reader. 
W. LUCAS. 
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A TALE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER I. 
Adieu, adteu, my native land” (Byron). 

IN a secluded valley of the Austrian Vorarlberg, flanked and 
backed by the Grisons and Glarus Alps, stands the quiet little 
old-fashioned town of Feldkirch. Leaving the noble basin of the 
Lake of Constance, perhaps the finest sheet of fresh water in 
Europe, and grander than the American lakes in its framework 
of Alps; passing the ancient Lindau, its little island covered with 
Roman and quaint mediaval structures; landing at Braganz, 
overhung by the crags and woods of the Pfander, diving into 
the Idyllic Upper Rhine Thal, and flitting past quaint old 
turreted castles, with many a tale of ghostly visitors to boast of, 
the traveller catches peeps of wild gorges, brawling streams, lime- 
stone crags and dark masses of pine, with the Scesa Plana and 
higher Grisons peaks shimmering in front, till the torpid pace of 
Austrian trains brings him at length to Feldkirch. 

The old town makes a pleasing impression with its arcades, 
bespeaking the approach to the Italian border, its castellated 
hotel, Capuchin Convent, and plain, practical Jesuit College, 
spared from the inroads of unbelief by the personal influence 
of Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria. 

The brawling waters of the III, issuing from a picturesque 
gorge, wash its very walls, which stand in the midst of craggy, 
woody heights, but are approached on the side of the town by a 
wide level, in which Feldkirch is built, flanked at first by gently 
rising vine-clad hills, in their turn overhung by Alpine crags and 
woods. 

The place is quiet, very quiet. But few spots have greater 
attractions for the student or the weary wanderer who, smarting 
under the stings and wounds of adverse fortune and worldly 
strife, needs repose and calm, or offer a more suitable home 
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to the youth belonging to what are called the better classes, 
who need in this our day of exceptional temptations and 
insidious moral dangers, a training admirable as is that given 
by an Order which history has proved to be a master in the 
art of spiritual direction. 

There, too, in the peace and solemnity of these green valleys 
of the Austrain Alps, the poor hounded religious, driven by 
intolerance, as unpatriotic as it is illogical, from their proper 
sphere in France, have found a welcome and hospitable refuge. 

Our story commences with early spring. Already the daily 
increasing brightness of air, land, and water, the carol of 
birds, the gentler fanning of an occasional breeze, announce 
the advent of a happier season. The buds are attempting to 
show themselves and gladden the eye with the good tidings. 
of approaching spring. All nature seems to heave with the 
effort of awaking from her long hybernation, and a stir in the 
streets and market are suggestive of a return to more active 
field-labours in the peasantry. 

Issuing from the halls and passages of the Jesuit College, 
and crossing the bridge that spans the torrent, you soon reach 
some sequestered buildings of the chalet or cottage class, still 
standing in the grounds of the Fathers. 

These represent one of the many sides of the Jesuit mode 
of training. They are dwellings for young men, who have 
passed through the classes of the College, and before launching 
into the great troubled sea of life, enjoy a kind of transitional 
period, under the supervision of pious and paternal care before 
they wing their flight away to encounter uncontrolled the 
tempests of the world. These philosophers, as the young 
men are called, are to a great extent free in the occupation 
of their time and the hours they keep; but respect and reve- 
rence for the character of the Order, and the influence of 
affectionate and sympathetic teachers, whom they have long 
known, go far, together with other checks more powerful still,. 
to curb the impetuosity and restrain the excesses to which all 
youth is prone at the outset of life. 

Up and down the gravel walk outside these chalets, in 
the feeble March sunshine, two young men are lounging. 
They seem nearly of an age, but a marked difference in type 
and carriage seems to indicate a difference of race. One of 

them, taller and slimmer and some years older than the other, 
is remarkable for the fairness of his complexion, clear blue 
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eyes, and a finely cut outline of face, that tell the tale of an 
ancient ancestry of noble Austrian blood. The heir of the title 
and estates of the Princes of Statsremburg and a former pupil 
of the Fathers, he is now on a visit at the College. His 
companion is shorter, but more firmly knit and broader in the 
shoulders; he has not an ounce of superfluous flesh, and his ex- 
pressive eyes, true and honest as a dog’s, and lighted with the 
fire of latent energy and courage, his sturdy young form, 
healthy, browned complexion, and regular, handsome features, 
bespeak an unmistakeably English origin. Christopher Break- 
spere is one of a knot of foreigners attending Feldkirch College, 
and though untitled and poor, belongs to one of the oldest 
English Catholic families, whose pedigree reaches even further 
back than that of the princely Statsremburgs. 

The characters of these young men will develope as the 
story proceeds. We say purposely character, a matter of 
secondary importance with the average parent or tutor. Ix- 
aminations are now the test, cramming is the thing, compe- 
titions make the man; instruction is mistaken for education ; 
the head is everything, the heart goes for nothing; so whilst 
the former is filled to repletion with matters knowable and 
unknowable, the latter, neglected and undisciplined, is left to 
run riot, to become waste land, or worse still, a land covered 
with the rank overgrowth of degrading passions. The Catholic 
Church, and in particular the religious orders have done their 
best to combat the perversion of official programmes, and 
though forced to make a compromise with tyrannical State 
control, especially on the Continent, they have striven hard 
and well to secure and save the essentials of spiritual and 
moral life. 

Our two young men had also by nature exceptional advant- 
ages, and by training had acquired better things. Young 
Prince Max, though of a proud and ancient Austrian lineage, 
and exposed to the flatteries and perversions of his position, 
had escaped much injury through the influence of his mother, 
a large-minded and virtuous lady, who kept him chiefly at home, 
and the sweet companionship of his sister Gertrude, a child of 
noble impulse and great accomplishments. 

Not that this training had made him weak or effeminate. 
His naturally hardy temperment had led him to court danger, 
to follow the chamois, the wild boar, and the wild grouse over 
crag and precipice on the Austrian Alps, and he had not been 
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long at Feldkirch before his companions dubbed him Lion- 
heart. 

Christopher had likewise rare gifts, but his circumstances 
had been painful. He came of an old county family, whose 
ancestral acres and hall had, through the extravagance of his 
great grandfather, Marmaduke, passed away to lawyers, and his 
father had been obliged to put his pride in his pocket and adopt 
the profession of a solicitor, for which he had as little taste as 
qualification. Educated at Stonyhurst, he had wished to enter 
the Society of Jesus. But his father’s iron will and?'worldly 
character thwarted the vocation, and forced his son to follow the 
law. Eventually he married a young Catholic flady, who, to his 
inexpressible grief, died early, leaving him, after a few happy 
years of marriage, the legacy of two children—a boy, our hero, 
and his young sister Margaret. 

It was long before Mr. Archibald Breakspere recovered from 
this blow. <A simple, guileless nature, he was exposed and soon 
fell a prey to designing influences—the arts and cajoleries, namely, 
of a pious but strong-minded matron of mature years. The 
lady was a Protestant of Low Church principles and a widow, 
the relict of Mr. Cummins, a popular Low Church preacher, 
and encumbered with a boy, Walter, about the age of Christo- 
pher, who became too soon the tyrant of the nursery. Religious 
controversy and general discomfort entered the household. 
Margaret, neglected by her step-mother, was a delicate child, 
and died early, and Christopher, lacking the comforts and 
sympathies of home, was sent to Stonyhurst, where he found 
the care and love for which he yearned, where his manly 
character grew under the training of the Jesuit Fathers, and 
his physical strength was developed by the sports and pastimes 
so wisely cultivated in our best Catholic colleges. 

Thus differently trained, Max and Christopher had much 
incommon. An equal reverence for Church and country, and 
a most chivalrous and exalted idea of what woman ought to 
be, inspired partly by their blood and still more by their reve- 
rence for the Mother of God, a reverence that had so much 
effect in purifying the ideal of woman in the ages of faith ; 
the lack of which leads to the miseries of our day in rights of 
women, easy divorce, and the laxity of modern morals. 

“And what are you thinking of doing?” asked Max of his 
friend as they sauntered down the gravel walk. 

“That is the question,” was the reply, as a cloud passed over 
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the comely young face. “I have no home; for the Church 
I do not feel a vocation ; law and medicine are distasteful to 
me; the army would attract me, but the expenses of a first- 
class regiment are beyond us. I think of emigrating and turning 
sheep-farmer. You know my uncle in America went to seek 
his fortune there and found it so well that he is now one of 
the first capitalists in the Union.” 

“ But surely you do not worship at the shrine of Mammon, 
like so many of our day?” 

“ Que voulez vous /—Money is power.” 

“Nay, nay, matters at home have soured you,” rejoined 
Max with a bright smile. “The ancient family of Breakspere, 
that gave the only English Pope to the Church, must not stoop 
to worship the Golden Calf. Your nature is too knightly for 
such a fall.” 

Christopher paused a moment, and then asked, “What would 
you have me do?” 

“Enter the grand old Austrian army. My uncle in the War 
Office will get you a commission in ours. Come, old fellow, 
cheer up and drop all those money thoughts. You know 
Englishmen have taken before now to the Austrian service.” 

“What you say is kind and cheering, but I must think it 
over. My father leaves me free to act. I will consult our good 
old Rector.” 

With this wise decision they approached the College, and 
while doing so, we proceed to explain some further matters 
bearing strongly on this decision. 

It has been seen that the home of Christopher presented 
many of those features of discomfort and disagreement usually 
or frequently attending mixed marriages, and often supposed 
to be associated with step-mothers. The household of Mr. 
Archibald Breakspere was of that contracted and limited kind 
which belongs to average professional life in England. Mrs. 
Breakspere, the second, without actually bullying her husband, 
a man of firm principle but gentle temper, had consider- 
ably the whip-hand in family arrangements, and had induced 
her husband to take a stiff, uncomfortable surburban villa, called 
“the Jungles,” adjacent to a fashiunable Chapel of ease, served 
by an Evangelical preacher of powerful lungs and strong doc- 
trine, and rather inconveniently remote from the nearest Catholic 
chapel. 

The house was furnished in the approved style of second- 
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rate upholstery. All Catholic emblems were carefully banished, 
except from the dreary study of Mr. Breakspere and the back 
kitchen. This latter apartment was occupied by a Catholic 
servant, whom Mrs. Breakspere could not succeed in eliminating 
from the household. On this point her husband was inexorable. 

Winifred Waif, the drudge and victim in this middle-class 
establishment, was known privately in the Dorcas Society 
attended by Mrs. Breakspere as “the odious little Papist.” The 
character and history of the girl were remarkable, and may help 
to account for this antipathy. As a hard commencement of her 
earthly za Cruczs, she had been left a little bundle of rags at 
the gate of the orphanage, tended by the Sisters of the Seven 
Dolours. Received and relieved with the heavenly sweetness 
of these “dbenighted people,” she was trained in her infancy with 
the love and judgment only properly understood by the most 
enlightened Catholic communities. Her time til! her fourteenth 
year was passed in pleasant places, and her life in the Orphanage 
of the Seven Dolours, though quiet and monotonous, was 
peaceful and cheerful, and laid the foundation for that solid 
and unaffected piety which stood her in good stead in the trials 
of her after career. 

Selected as a promising under-nursemaid for her children 
by the first Mrs. Breakspere, she enjoyed, while that lady lived, 
a happy life in the harmonious household. She became 
devotedly attached to her master, mistress, and the children, 
and almost broke her heart over the early death of her mis- 
tress. During Mr. Archibald’s widowhood she had proved 
invaluable as housekeeper, being more like an elder sister to 
his children than a servant; but no sooner had the second 
Mrs. Breakspere darkened the door than she entered on a pil- 
grimage of woe; and as her master insisted on retaining her, 
she was exposed to a constant series of petty persecutions. 

Rarely, and after much contention, could she snatch half an 
hour for early Mass even on Sunday, a difficulty that might 
have led to her leaving had she not adhered to the place from 
her attachment to her old master and his family. In her daily 
work poor Winifred, driven about like a beast of burthen, 
was subjected to frequent gibes and sneers at the hands of the 
step-mother and her son. She endured it all with patience, and 
did her daily work with exemplary precision, believing in the 
sound teaching, that sanctity consists principally in the practical 
discharge of daily duties. The beauty of her character made 
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up for the homeliness of her personal appearance. But though 
deeply pitted by the ravages of smallpox, her features wore 
habitually a look of peace and repose, the outward expression 
of inward grace, and the sunniest of smiles was often observed 
to linger about her face, as if she had brighter visions than 
those usually seen at the “ Jungles.” 

Mr. Breakspere was associated in business with a solicitor’s 
firm in the city, known as Breakspere, Stunner, and Fibbins. 
The offices were in Bennet Friars, one of those old secluded 
impasses in the city, still spared by the great march of improve- 
ment which has planned and pulled down all about it, till the 
neighbourhood has cropped out in a broad, new formation of 
palatial warehouses with marble pilasters, and brilliant shops 
with endless plate-glass fronts. The old house itself was so 
ancient as to be traced, perhaps mythically, to the times of the 
Bennet Friars. Full of winding passages and ricketty stairs, it 
seemed a fit hiding place for goblins and ghosts, but its only 
inmates by day were the partners and their plodding clerks, 
while at night it was occupied and guarded by a worthy old 
pensioner, Fuggles by name, and his hard working, faithful 
spouse, who kept the place as tidy as she could, no easy matter, 
and held the city rats in check by means of a large company of 
cats. 

Of the partners of the firm, Mr. Stunner was the fashionable 
member, who affected an casy air of donhommie before broken- 
hearted clients, a rather fast style of dress for a solicitor and an 
homme scrieux, and delighted to sport a gig and lively horse, 
in which he drove about his lady during the season or on bright 
Sunday afternoons in the parks. 

Poor Mr. Fibbins was the hack of the firm, a sandy-haired, 
middle-aged gentleman, punctual as clockwork, and a pattern 
specimen of the British official and business man, who had a 
very hard time of it in regulating stupid or refractory clerks. 

Hard by the Jungles, where the suburb of Mitcham expands 
into large gardens, known as Mitcham Park, stood a stately, 
important mansion, called Premium House. This desirable 
mansion, splendidly furnished, in excellent repair and admirably 
situated, to use the language of auctioneers, was the chdtcau or 
hotel of Mr. Dionysius Parr, the noted banker of Lombard 
Street, a man of vast wealth and large expectations, which 
latter included a baronetcy, if not a peerage, and a seat in the 
Cabinet, for wealth and liberal principles are now all-powerful. 
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He was also the owner of a velveted pew in the neighbouring 
chapel of ease, a main pillar of that popular Evangelical 
edifice of which Mrs. Breakspere and her son were fervent 
members. Mr. Parr was a worldly-minded, middle-aged man, 
of accurate narrow mind, spotless linen and unexceptionable 
toilette, who, as often happens in the strange contradictions of 
human nature, combined strong religious views and loud-mouthed 
professions of the same with a life almost wholly devoted to 
the service of Mammon. Mrs. Breakspere, a lady whose Low 
Church ideas were no hindrance to equally lofty aspirations, 
was suffering at this time from an infirmity of noble minds. 
She longed to rise in the world, to enter the magic circle of the 
wealthier classes, and to become one of the Aadbitucs of Premium 
House. This vaulting ambition of hers was not unmixed with 
a spice of Evangelical envy, which disturbed her digestion 
by day and her slumbers by night, and was made still more 
aspiring by her anxiety to further the worldly prospects of her 
darling Walter, lately returned from a second-rate public school, 
where he had developed into a tall and not ill-favoured youth, 
who contrived to conceal his sensual and selfish proclivities 
under an affectation of steady habits and pious practices. 

His first marriage had brought Mr. Parr an only daughter, 
Beatrice, a young lady endowed by nature with great personal 
attractions, and good instincts and qualities, both intellectual 
and moral, which, under judicious guidance, might have deve- 
loped and borne good fruit. Unfortunately, these influences 
were quite lacking. After her mother’s early death, she was for 
a time left to the care of foolish servants, who either neglected 
or spoilt her, and when Mr. Parr chose for his second wife a 
lady of large fortune but empty head and worldly habits, 
Beatrice passed into a still more deteriorating atmosphere, in 
which worldliness and religious fanaticism ruled the day turn 
and turn about. 

The masters and companions suffered to associate with her 
were prim and rigid professors of the Calvinistic school, or 
young people of superficial tastes and materialistic opinions, 
whose baneful influence must have proved irretrievably fatal to 
her character, if she had not possessed a will of her own and 
much firmness of character which were both strengthened by 
the occasional support they received from Lady Hinchinbrook, 
her mother’s sister, a lady of ancient family but limited means, 
whom she was allowed to visit for a short time, at long inter- 
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vals, on a small property that lady retained in the north, 
Lady Hinchinbrook, though proud and eccentric to oddity, had 
an excellent heart, hated all sham and pretence, held generous 
and reasonably indulgent views in morals and religion, and, 
above all, really loved her niece. 

It had come to pass that Christopher had once rendered a 
signal service to Mr. Parr. He had happened, while making 
a pedestrian tour in the Lake District during his vacation, to 
be staying ata great northern hotel at the same time as the 
banker and his daughter. As he was passing through the 
hotel to his room, one evening, he heard screams of terror 
issuing from a room on the first storey, and with good, practical 
English sense, at once hurried to the spot to see if he could be 
of any use. Entering a drawing room, he beheld a young lady 
enveloped in flames, vainly endeavouring to extinguish them, 
whilst an older lady stood by wringing her hands in helpless 
terror. Christopher, with great presence of mind, rushed to the 
rescue and succeeded in extinguishing the flames before they 
had had time seriously to injure Beatrice, but not without 
suffering severe burns himself which kept him to his room and 
under medical treatment for some time. 

Long before he was able to move, Mr. Parr and his family 
had ieft the hotel and returned to Premium House, and when 
Christopher, on his arrival in town, sent in his card, he was 
informed that Mr. Parr was not at home, and a letter written 
to inquire after the health of Miss Parr was treated with the 
same discourtesy. 

His youthful fancy, which had been much interested in the 
adventure of the fire, received a great shock from this rebuff, and 
he was driven unwillingly to the conclusion that Mr. Parr and 
his daughter were either purse-proud and ungrateful worldlings, 
who might offer him a £5 note and close their door upon him, 
or of that odious class of bigots who will have nothing to do with 
people who are not of their “religious persuasion.” In this state 
of disgust he had gone to Feldkirch in October, and during 
his short Christmas visit to his father had abstained from 
any further attempts to renew his acquaintance with the 


Parrs. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Breakspere had not been idle, and had 
succeeded not only in bringing Walter into high favour at 
Premium House, but even in obtaining for him the position of 
favoured clerk in the grim banking house in Lombard Street. 
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This had been effected by insinuations and hints thrown-out 
at the Dorcas societies and prayer meetings, where she met 
Mrs. Parr, to the effect that Walter was the happy man who had 
been instrumental in saving Beatrice from the flames, just as 
Mr. Roaster, the Evangelical oracle of the Chapel of ease, had 
been the providential agent in saving herself from the fiery pit 
of eternal perdition. 

But it is time to follow our young friends at Feldkirch to the 
private room of the Rector of the College. He was an Austrian, 
past middle life, with deep-set, thoughtful eyes, bronzed com- 
plexion and skin furrowed by much trial, and a form slightly 
bent, though not with age. He was a distinguished astronomer, 
one of the luminaries of the Order, of the stamp of Father 
Kircher, Boscovich, and other great lights of the past, who had 
in their day been at the head of the intellectual movement of 
the age. He had also seen service in Corea and Siam, where 
he had suffered a long martyrdom in carrying the glad tidings 
to the people who sit in darkness and in the shadow of death. 

The Father took a deep interest in Christopher, and loved 
the frank, manly character of Max. He received them warmly, 
and when Max was about to withdraw bade him remain. “I 
am in much perplexity,’ began Christopher, “and am come, 
Father, for your kind counsel.” 

“Quite right, my dear boy; at your age and the outset of 
life so much is needed. But of course your first step has been 
to seek it above. May I ask what are your perplexities, though 
I in part suspect them ?” 

“Father, it is time for me to choose my walk in life, and 
though I have my father’s permission to follow my own pre- 
ference, I know he would prefer to have me with him in the law, 
but I have as yet received no answer to my last letters.” 

“This is a grave matter, my dear friend. So much depends 
upon a choice in a matter where a mistake is often fatal.” 

“TI cannot take to the law, Father. It is foreign to my 
nature, which seeks movement and adventure.” 

Father Miiller paused to think before he replied. “The 
law is certainly a good profession, but it requires special gifts 
which I do not think are yours. But there are other great 
and glorious fields for human energy. You say you do not feel 
drawn to the Church ?” 

“No, I think my character is of a more practical turn, and 
calls me to a life in the world.” 
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The Father smiled, but Christopher, who had not observed 
the smile, went on. 

“TI think my taste is rather military, though I do not see how 
to gratify it.” 

“An excellent profession ; but the Church herself has always 
had her militant orders. There is plenty of room for a good 
soldier in the army of Christ, as well as in an earthly army. 
However, I understand you; your inclinations do not lie that 
way.” 

“T think, Father, my direct aspirations point to the army. 
But in England this needs money, and I thought of seeking that 
first in the colonies.” 

The Father thought awhile. “No, my son, not that. To 
fight and fall for country and Church is a noble career, but to 
plunge into the modern mad pursuit of wealth, which would 
soon absorb you, is not for a character like yours. If you 
cannot serve in England, why not in the Pope's army or in 
Austria’s pay ?” 

“That is what I proposed to him,” here interposed Max, 
“but he wished first to see you.” 

“T should very much like to serve Austria,” said Christopher. 
“She has a splendid army, and stands up in defence of Holy 
Church and the Papacy, the bulwarks of truth and justice.” 

“Well, my dear young friend, go and commit the matter to 
God in the Blessed Sacrament. If you are not at present to 
hang up your sword, as St. Ignatius did at Manresa, you 
cannot do better than use it to fight for God in the Austrian 
service. I will see you again after Vespers.” 

That night Christopher spent much time in prayer. On the 
morrow his choice was made, and he accompanied Max by 
express to Vienna to seek service in the Austrian army. 

We must now return to affairs in England at an earlier date, 
on the occasion of Christopher's Christmas visit to his home, 
and to occurrences on the evening of his departure from London 
for Feldkirch at the termination of his Christmas vacation. 
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Reviews. 


I.—BLESSED ALBERT THE GREAT.! 


THE Sermons of the great Dominican medieval Doctor and 
Preacher have been very opportunely re-edited, and we are 
indebted to a Carmelite Father for this useful and handy 
edition. It consists of an octavo volume of five hundred pages, 
printed in double columns, containing innumerable sermons, 
any one of which seems to be capable of indefinite expansion. 
It would seem as though the purpose of Blessed Albert the 
Great had been to suggest under each text as many subdivisions 
as possible for the use of preachers. It may well therefore be 
presumed that the book will be found useful by those who, 
with little time for study or preparation, have to preach fre- 
quently. Of course, no one would dream in modern times of 
preaching these sermons as they stand. No one could read a 
sermon through without receiving the help of excellent sugges- 
tions, but the applications are often so quaint and strained, that 
it is impossible to help feeling amused—a result pleasant enough 
for a reader, but undesirable certainly to the same extent in the 
listener to a sermon. Every now and then, too, passages occur 
that carry us back to his own time. For instance, when preach- 
ing on Our Lady, Star of the Sea, he gives an Old World 
description of the mariner’s compass: 

In tempests, when the sky is covered with clouds and the star of the 
sea cannot be seen, the sailors throw a needle into a dish full of water, 
and they also take a magnet, by which the needle lying in the dish is 
drawn about and shaken together. And when the needle has been so 
drawn about, they take away the magnet, and the needle then turns its 
point to the star of the sea, and they follow it (p. 457). 

The application made is that penance is the needle, which 
sews up the vestment of innocence torn by sin. This contrition 


1 Beati Alberti Magni. Ratisbonensis Episcopi O.P. Sermones, 1° de Tempore, 
2° de Eucharistia, 3° de Sanctis, recogniti per R.A.P.F. Petrum Jammy S.T.D. O.P. 
Editio novissima curante P.F.M. Hippolyto a Cruce, Carm. Excalc. Toulouse, 
Privat, 1883. 
VOL. XXXI. J 
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must be drawn about in the heart by the magnet; the magnet 
being the fear of the Divine severity, which draws to it iron, 
that is the iron hearts of sinners. When the magnet is taken 
away, that is the fear relieved by the hope of pardon, the peni- 
tent turns straight to Mary, Star of the Sea, in confidence that 
she will intercede for the wicked, and by her guidance the port 
is reached. 

We may put before our readers another specimen of these 
ingenuities of application. There are two sermons on the 
multiplication of the five loaves and two fishes, of the frag- 
ments of which twelve basketsful were gathered.2 In the 
first of these sermons, the first loaf is penitential satisfac- 
tion, and this is associated with the loaf Habacuc took to 
Daniel in the Jion’s den. The two baskets taken up from 
this loaf are baptismal innocence and fruitful justice. The 
second loaf is preaching the Word of God, connected with 
the first temptation of our Lord, for “not by bread alone 
doth man live;” and its two baskets are the songs of the 
Angels and the fulness of heavenly knowledge, which are for 
those who hear the words of preachers. The third loaf is the 
memory of death and of our turning to ashes, and for this we 
have Elias and his bread baked beneath the ashes: its two 
baskets are the glory of the soul and the spiritual gifts of the 
body. The fourth is the imitation of the Saints, and its baskets 
the companionship of the Saints and equality with the Angels. 
The fifth loaf is the Blessed Eucharist, and its first basket is the 
Beatific Vision, and the other the sweet fruition of God. The first 
fish is hope of the Divine pity, and its basket (for the fish have 
only one, or there would be more than twelve baskets) is the 
crown of glory. The other fish is the sweetness of charity, and its 
basket the full possession of the supercelestial court. The other 
sermon gives an entirely different application both of the food 
and the baskets, which diversity shows us that all the details 
are taken only as hooks on which to hang the subjects that the 
preacher wanted to mention, and that convenience was all that 
was looked for. The plan leads, of course, to the introduction 
of avast multitude of subjects into a sermon, which objection, 
we are told, is as old as Blessed Albert’s time, who answered to 
it that the preacher was free to choose, and could not complain 
that he had plenty to choose from. 

In some respects the sermons read almost like heads for 

2 Pp. 109, 216. 
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meditation. For instance, the sermon on the rich man and 
Lazarus takes the rich man first, and divides that part of the 
subject into three heads, his felicity, his iniquity, and his infe- 
licity. The felicity and iniquity are subdivided into five heads, 
the infelicity into six. So for Lazarus there are three headings, 
his. scourge, his virtue, and his reward. The first and last have 
five subdivisions. The “virtue of Lazarus” is given in this 
quaint form: “We do not read that he blasphemed, or mur- 
mured against God, but that he bore his scourge in patience. 
And if alms were given to him, we do not read that he sold 
it and sewed the money in his pieced clothes, as some mendi- 
cants are accustomed to do.” His word for “pceced clothes” is 
peciatis, derived from the low Latin fecza, a piece, from which 
we get our modern word. We have not observed any other 
distinctively medizval terms in the volume. 


2.—THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 


“The Church of God as a dutiful mother is bound to provide 
for those in need whether as to the requirements of the body or 
the progress of the soul. Wherefore lest the poor, whose parents 
are unable to provide means for their education, should be 
deprived of all chance of learning to read and of developing their 
minds, in each cathedral church suitable provision must be made 
for a schoolmaster, who is to teach gratis the clerks of the same 
Church and other poor students.” Thus in the “dark ages” did 
the Third Council of the Lateran A.D. 1179 insist on the means 
of education being brought within the reach of the poor. The 
same canon goes on to enjoin most strictly that all funds 
originally intended for the work of education should be applied 
to that purpose ; and that no impediment should be put to this 
good work by exacting fees for a license to teach, or by pre- 
venting fitting persons from devoting themselves to this object. 
It is of great importance in our own day that the real position 
taken up by the Church on this question should be understood, 
and therefore we welcome with special pleasure Mrs. Wilson’s 
account of that most useful congregation, the Christian Brothers.? 
It is well that the real relations of modern infidelity on the one 
hand, and the Church on the other, to the great work of educa- 

1 The Christian Brothers ; their Origin and Work. With a Sketch of the Life of 
their Founder, the Ven. Jean Baptiste de la Salle. By Mrs. R. F. Wilson. Kegan 
Paul, 1883. 
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tion should be more closely looked into, and in this volume 
there is much suggestive matter on this important point. 

Mrs. Wilson has done her work admirably and produced a 
most effective volume. To Catholics it will be a pride and an 
encouragement to see the devotion of the loyal children of the 
Church to the great work of training the young; and those 
outside the fold cannot but be much struck with the history of 
these devoted men, who number over eleven thousand in France 
alone, men who 

At no expense or trouble to the State have been trained with special 
care for the work of education, and the end and object of whose lives 
is to educate, free of all cost, the children of the poor; men in whom 
self-interest, ambition, the desire to advance themselves in the world, 
can have no place, for once committed to their profession they can 
never rise to anything higher; men who ask for no pay, no remunera- 
tion of any kind, beyond being provided with the barest necessaries of 
life ; men whose scholars when allowed to compete with others, carry 
all before them, . . . men who are trusted and beloved by the people 
of France (p. 3). 


How “advanced thinkers” treat this the finest body of teachers 
for elementary education whom the world has ever seen, we 
know but too well. Can we wonder that in Paris alone ten 
million francs have been spent to secure to the Christian 
Brothers roofs to teach under when ejected from the “laicized ” 
schools? (p 273). 

The first five chapters of Mrs. Wilson’s work are devoted to a 
sketch of the state of education for the poor in France down to 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when the founder of the 
Christian Brothers was born. The desire for a more Christian 
education for the children than was given by the paid lay 
schoolmasters had already been widely expressed. The work 
of training schoolmistresses was already organized, but the want 
of masters was urgent and not easily supplied. 


In these days [wrote a friend of St. Vincent of Paul] all children go 
to school: but there is nothing of a supernatural spirit in the school to 
which they go, and one cannot wonder if there is little trace of 
Christianity in their lives, since in order to have schools which should 
have this result, we must have masters who would undertake and carry 
on their work in the spirit of true Christians, and not merely as a 
means of gaining a livelihood. (p. 60). 


The Apostle of this great work was coming, though perhaps 
no one would have supposed that God would find His instru- 
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ment in the high born canon of the Church of Rheims, he 
himself least of all. But we must not spoil the interest of 
Mrs. Wilson’s charming narrative by summarising it. Suffice it 
to say that the great undertaking met at every turn with the 
usual destiny of God’s great works, the Cross. Rich and poor, 
Church and State, pretended friends and open enemies, school- 
masters and pupils, nay, worst of all, many of his own brethren, 
attacked De la Salle and his work in turn. But God's finger 
was there; His instrument might be tried by the fire, but the 
work was not to perish. Nay, it was to have a vitality that 
should but grow stronger with time. From the days when the 
founder distributed his last farthing in alms to the famine- 
stricken poor, and ate for the first time a bit of black bread given 
him as a grudging alms (p. 76), the success of the work was 
decreed in God’s providence. Prosperity and adversity tried him 
in turn, but to one of God's saints neither could be an obstacle. 
The spirit of the founder has descended on his children, and the 
very interesting chapters which close the work we are reviewing 
tell us of marvellous works of heroism and devotion by the 
Christian Brothers in our own day. But patriotism on the battle- 
field, labours in prisons, and schools that are unsurpassed in the 
annals of Christian charity, are but additional claims to the 
hatred of the Revolution; and the Brothers decorated for their 
devotion to their country are judged unworthy to serve their 
country simply because they are Christians. 

As their founder triumphed over all opposition, so no less 
will they ; and when the anti-religious Republic of France has 
become one of the marvels of the past, the Christian Brother 
will still be going about his humble, thankless task, but before 
God doing the most noble of all works that can be done by man, 
training souls to serve their God. 


3.—THE LAW OF HEREDITY.! 


This concise little work aims at putting in their full light all 
the important facts that bear any relation to the very difficult 
problem of heredity. It sums up, and at the same time gives a 
clear and complete idea of all past theories which were imagined 
to solve this problem ; it shows how and why all fail in this ; 
and then suggests a new hypothesis which claims, if not to 


1 The Law of Heredity, &c. By W. R. Brooks, Associate in Biology, John 
Hopkins University. Baltimore: John Murphy and Co., publishers, 1883. 
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unfold the mystery entirely, at least to give the most plausible 
explanation of the wonderful law of heredity in the whole 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. Such seems to us the principal 
merits of this not very extensive but very suggestive book. 

After an attentive perusal of all the reasons which are 
expounded in support of the new views, we must confess, as 
the author seems to admit himself, that this is but a mere 
hypothesis, and not a conclusive and definitive explanation. 

All who take any interest in this momentous question will 
find it worth while to read Mr. Brook’s Law of Heredity. It 
would be impossible to give here a full account of his way of 
treating the subject. To bring before our readers the essential 
parts of this work, we will quote the passage in which the 
author sums up his own views : 


In any attempt to frame an hypothesis of heredity, we must recog- 
nize all the following facts: that the two reproductive elements are 
homologous, and that their functions were originally alike; that the 
possibility of parthenogenesis, together with many other well-ascertained 
facts, shows that their functions are not alike, in the higher organisms, 
at present; that their present functions are due to divergent specializa- 
tion or physiological division of labour; that variation is possible 
without sexual union, but that the introduction of a male element in 
reproduction greatly increases the frequency of its occurrence. 

Among the unicellular organisms variability is provided for by 
conjugation, or the fusion of the entire individuals, so that the new 
generation is derived from a compound germ which contains particles 
to represent all the parts of the body of each parent. In the metazoa, 
and many-celled plants, the reproductive bodies are localized, and they 
are single cells; and there must therefore be some mechanism or 
organization in virtue of which they represent cells from all parts of the 
body, and thus provide for further variation. 

These various considerations have led us to believe that each cell 
of the organism inherits from its unicellular ancestors the power to 
throw off cell germs or gemmules; that these germs penetrate to all 
parts of the body, and that those which thus reach the developing 
reproductive element ensure variation in the next generation in the cell 
which they represent ; that originally the two sexual elements were alike 
in function ; that each inherited from the fertilized ovum of the pre- 
ceding generation the power to give rise to a new organism, with all the 
established hereditary characteristics of the race ; and that each element 
also had, by virtue of its contained gemmules, the power to transmit 
variability. 

The existence, in each element, of the power to transmit the 
hereditary characteristics of the species is obviously superfluous, since 
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the object of sexual union, the transmission of a tendency to vary, 
would be equally well secured if only one element had the power to 
transmit the common characteristics of both parents. I therefore 
believe that as organisms gradually increased in size, as the number of 
cells in their bodies grew greater, and as the differentiation and special- 
ization of these cells became more and more marked, one element, the 
male cell, became adapted for storing up gemmules, and, at the same 
time, gradually lost its unnecessary and useless power to transmit 
hereditary characteristics. This process was gradual, and even in the 
highest animals the power of the male cell to transmit hereditary 
characters does not seem to be completely lost, although few traces 
of it remain. 

I also suppose that natural selection has acted upon the various 
cells of the body to restrain them from throwing off unnecessary 
gemmules, and this power is exercised only when a change in the 
surrounding world renders variation necessary. 


After this clear statement, our readers must admit that there 
are in Mr. Brook's views many hypotheses. The less we suppose 
in scientific matters the better. This principle induces us to 
give another brief explanation of the same facts of heredity. 

It may be stated in the following way in its very essential 
features. With equal advantage, and with fewer assertions 
beyond all experience, we may conceive a plan by which the 
most important facts of heredity would seem naturally 
explained. Since division is the ordinary process by which 
cells in plants and animals reproduce themselves, it is not 
difficult to understand why the two cells resulting from the 
division of one cell should both possess identical properties, 
or, in other words, why the produced cell should contain all 
the potentialities of the parent cell. If after a time the second 
cell is found to differ in some things from the first, it will 
therefore be because it has, under different influences, developed 
in a different manner its common potentiality, or because it 
has exercised more or less its innate powers of adaptation. 

Therefore, whatever be the differences which may be 
observed in course of time in cells all produced by repeated 
division from one original cell, the fact will remain that all 
those cells have between themselves a link of heredity which, 
under various circumstances, will more or less show itself in 
all of them. But what is true of those cells is true, of course, 
of their aggregations, which we call tissues. And thus the 
general likeness of special parts of the body seems accounted 
for, since a necessary law of development causes the same 
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aggregations of similarly differentiated cells to take place 
within that similar szz/iew called the ovule or spermatozoon, 
as the case may be. Thus the most minute details of the 
parents’ frame would be more or less reproduced in the 
ofispring, though, at the same time, with a few differences 
due to new conditions altering the working of the general 
law, and which, if persistent, would in their turn be trans- 
mitted. If not, the former characters will re-appear in the 
third generation, and this again seems an easy explanation 
of many cases of reversion. 

We may therefore conceive other and perhaps simpler ways 
in which the mysterious phenomena which form the matter of 
this interesting book would be explained, without having 
recourse to the complicated system of “germ or gemmules.” 
As to the fundamental biological doctrines which are the 
necessary substratum of the author’s views, we have neither 
the space nor the wish to discuss them at present. It is 
enough for us to say that, should we undertake the task, we 
might be bound to make many reserves both as to theory and 
to facts. For instance, we believe that Mr. Brook’s views on 
parthenogenesis are not shared by the scientific world as 
absolutely as he appears inclined to assert, and we should 
have liked to see him treat this important matter so as to give 
a more general view of it, embracing both the vegetable and 
animal kingdom. 

Moreover, in treating the psychology of sexes, the author 
has proposed views of his own which are decidedly obscure, 
at Icast in their expression, so that, without further explanation, 
we should hesitate to subscribe to them altogether. 

We must, however, in concluding, freely recognize the great 
ingenuity, clearness of statement, scientific knowledge, and 
literary ability displayed throughout the work. It will be 
received, both in this country and in America, as a valuable 
contribution to the great problem of heredity, considered in its 
most modern aspect. 


4.—A TEXT-BOOkK ON MORAL THEOLOGY.! 
We are inclined to think that Father Lehmkuhl!’s JZora/ 
Theology will mark an cpoch in this branch of divinity. It 
proceeds on broader and deeper lines than are generally chosen 


1 Theologia Moralis, Auctore Augustino Lehmkuhl, Societatis Jesu Sacerdote. 
Vol. I. Friburgi Brisgovize : Herder, 1883. 
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by casuists. In fact, of casuistry in its strict sense, it contains 
none. The author refers us for the “cases” to specialists in this 
matter. But the wide and solid groundwork of these practical 
solutions is here laid with that grasp of principle and that accu- 
racy of reasoning which so markedly distinguish scholastic 
theology in Germany from most other phases of German 
thought. 

Nor are details neglected. This large octavo volume is full 
of them; and we have as yet but half—probably the lesser 
half—of the entire work. They are marshalled under general 
heads, which are in turn grouped under first principles. Thus 
a vast amount of details is evolved in perfect and harmonious 
sequence. Were this all, it would be of itself a great advance 
on previous text-books, in which questions follow each other 
with little or no visible interdependence. But Father Lehmkuhl 
has taken another and a more important step in the direction 
of the normal development of Catholic ethics. Against the 
inveterate custom of quoting a string of authorities in the 
affirmative, counterbalanced by a similar list in the negative— 
a custom which has done good service in its day, but which is 
now more of a hindrance than a help—Father Lehmkuhl quietly 
but resolutely sets his face. He gives indeed, at the beginning 
of each article, brief references to the most eminent authorities ; 
but he evidently feels that the time has gone by when it was 
necessary to set up an array of great names against Jansenistic 
teaching and in favour of doctrine which has long since approved 
itself to unbiassed minds. Catalogues of authorities may be 
very useful in order to the removal of prejudice; but, when 
authority is projected beyond its proper plane, the mind’s eye 
is apt to mistake it for argument, and, as St. Thomas observes 
(I. q. 1. a. 8 ad 2m.), though authority founded upon divine 
revelation is the most cogent of all arguments, it is equally true 
that authority founded upon human reason is the weakest. 
“When I read authors that are not inspired,” St. Augustine 
writes to St. Jerome, “however great may be their holiness and 
learning, I do not think a thing true precisely because they 
have held it so, but because they have been able to persuade 
me... by means of an argument which commends itself to me 
as not unlikely to be true” (Ep. 82, I. 3.). 

After short prolegomena, where he modestly takes off his 
hat to dogmatic theology and does not attempt to make his 
favourite science the queen of all other sciences, Fr. Lehmkuhl 
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devotes the first book of this volume to General Moral Theology, 
which treats of the principles from which flows the morality of 
human acts. In this book the first treatise is “De actibus 
humanis eorumque moralitate;” the second, “De Regula 
actuum humanorum,” which is subdivided into “De Regula 
Proxima seu de Conscientia” and “De Regula remota seu de 
Lege;” the third and last treatise is “De Discordia et Con- 
cordia cum regula actuum humanorum, seu de peccati reatu 
et bonorum operum merito,” in which the title itself foreshadows 
the two sections. Special moral theology, which takes up con- 
siderably more than three-quarters of this volume, is made to 
branch out from one main stem in the same masterly way. 
Here, however, the ramifications are so numerous and complex 
(though never confused) that the reader must be referred to the 
work itself. The author is ever making good his ground, com- 
paring, inferring, recapitulating ; so that, as a mere gymnastic 
exercise for the intellect, this work must prove invaluable to the 
student. 

Nor is it a slight commendation to say that the printer has 
ably seconded the writer. Besides a wealth of varied type for 
a graduated series of headings of parts, books, treatises, divi- 
sions, sections, chapters, and articles, besides large print for the 
substantial doctrine and smaller print for the explanations, we 
find spaced type for proper names and for important words in 
the headings, marginal numbers running consecutively through 
the volume, while each paragraph has its own set of numbers, 
and finally we have headlines at the top of each page which are 
so suggestive as to form a sort of brief summary. Those only 
who have experienced the advantage of such landmarks in 
preparing an examination will fully appreciate their value. 
And they are all the more welcome here on account of the 
thoroughness with which each point is developed. 

Two additional advantages of Father Lehmkuhl’s arrange- 
ment will no doubt be gladly acknowledged by those who have 
to hear confessions or teach catechism. One is.the appending 
to each leading chapter a list of the more common sins that 
have reference to the matter just explained. The other is the 
admirable appendix (p. 777) in which the relative malice of the 
chief kinds of sins is evolved from unassailable theological prin- 
ciples. In these days of indifferentism and easy views about 
religious error, it is far from amiss to remind ourselves, as the 
author reminds us, that out of twenty-five classes of sins, wilful 
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heresy is the third in the descending scale of wickedness, while 
sins of intemperance, deeply as they are to be deplored in their 
consequences, are at the very end of the catalogue, and therefore 
among the least heinous offences. ‘“Convenit enim omnino”— 
we quote Father Lehmkuhl’s own words at the beginning of 
this appendix—“ confessarium etiam de relativa gravitate pecca- 
torum non sibi fingere ex quadam apprehensione et quasi in- 
stinctivo horrore, sed ex rationis et fidei principiis sibi efficere 
veras regulas, quibus objectivam malitiam aliquatenus recte 
zstimare possit.” 

In the choice of opinions on controverted points the author 
preserves the golden mean between rigour and laxity. Having 
first clearly established the safeness and wisdom of probabilism, 
and shown that in approving the works of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori the Church has simply approved the use of really 
probable opinions (pp. 68—72), he successfully defends both 
its theory and practice. And indeed it needs little more than a 
rapid examination of the principal questions at issue between 
moral theologians to see how safe this doctrine is in such able 
and prudent hands as his. To enter into details here would 
carry us beyond the scope of a review. We can only, for 
instance, commend to the diligent study of priests who have the 
care of souls his entire treatise, ‘De Bonis externis seu Fortune 
atque humanis erga illa officiis,” especially the question of 
poaching (pp. 548—551), the appendix ‘De medico ejusque 
obligationibus” (pp. 614—617), collated with the chapter “ De 
cede hominis innocentis” (p. 496), and the whole chapter on 
restitution for cooperation (pp. 621—631). Usury is a difficult 
subject. It is here handled with great skill. More than one 
good point is made in reconciling the apparent contradiction 
between the past and present discipline of the Church in this 
matter (p. 694). Lastly we were particularly struck with the 
article on scruples (pp. 46—54), that modern malady which is 
none the less serious because it is pooh-poohed, and of which 
the author very wisely says with regard to the good Almighty 
God draws from them: “ He can hardly be a good director to 
scrupulous persons, who has not himself suffered from scruples.” 

Father Lehmkuhl seems to have perfectly assimilated to 
himself St. Thomas's knack of adding an example to almost 
every proposition. Would that all other expounders of the 
Angelical Doctor imitated him in this! Their explanations 
would be less vapoury. But our author is not content with the 
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time-honoured, we had almost said, threadbare, examples. If 
he must use them, he adds some new circumstance, as in the 
venerable instance of the mariner throwing his cargo overbeard, 
where he makes the “ projectio mercium ” zzdirectly voluntary, 
while the loss of a certain precious stone which is included in 
that cargo, and which the skipper neglects to withdraw, is 
negatively voluntary (p. 13). 

It is hardly necessary to add that this work, the most recent 
monument of German theological erudition, contains the latest 
Roman decisions, and is fully abreast of the times in all those 
matters where recent discoveries in science may influence men’s 
morals. But what is not so obvious, what one would hardly 
expect to meet in a practical work like this, is the clear philo- 
sophical insight that reveals itself occasionally in a clause or in 
a definition. For example, speaking of the “actus primo- 
primi” (p. 10), Father Lehmkuhl says, “Quando post rationis 
advertentiam libere sastinentur vel continuantur, humani esse 
incipiunt,” and further on (p. 16), at the end of the paragraph 
“de libero,” he adds, “Stante eodem actu... ratio libertatis 
augeri et minui potest, imo etiam tolli: ergo quod libere agatur, 
7d non potest in aliqua nova realitate constitut. 

This remarkable power of analysis inspires the reader with a 
confidence he cannot feel in some other books on moral 
theology, composed with scissors and paste rather than with 
pen and ink. It also makes this work a necessity for all 
theologians who wish to keep up with the growth of moral 
theology. Perhaps it is not desirable that so voluminous a text- 
book should everywhere supersede those at present in use. Not 
all can acquire so much lore. But, at least as a book of 
reference, as a help to the priest in the parish or the mission, it 
is quite indispensable. 


5.—HINTS IN SICKNEss.! 

This little book, as its name implies, contains many useful 
hints for those who have to do with sickness, whether in their 
own families or in those of others. . 

The first part of the book gives a complete list of the various 
institutions founded in England and Wales for the relief of 
sickness. This would be highly useful to all who take an 
interest in our suffering poor, for it gives at a glance the full 

1 Hints in Sickness. By Henry C. Burdett. Kegan Paul and Co., London, 1883. 
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particulars required for admission or attendance at these insti- 
tutions, as far as the author has been able to obtain the 
information. 

There are a large number of distressing cases which are not 
eligible for the ordinary general hospitals of the country. In 
such cases an in-patient ticket is often given, and when the 
patient fails to obtain admission, nothing further is done. And 
yet there are institutions expressly designed for the relief of such 
chronic, tedious cases; and it is the object of this part of the 
book to show where such cases may apply. 

There are again many hospitals devoted to the treatment 
of special diseases, and full information as to what these are and 
on what term admission can be gained, may be here found. 
There are Hospitals for the Blind, for the Deaf and Dumb, for 
Cancer, for Consumption, for Diseases of the Ear and Throat. 
There are Hospitals for Women, for Children, for Infectious 
Cases, for Inebriates, and for other specialties. Again, all the 
large class of Convalescent Hospitals, which are so useful an 
addition to our Hospital system, are here enumerated. In 
these charitable institutions the sick poor recover health and 
strength much sooner than they could do in their own homes ; 
and when they return to their families, instead of being a burden 
to them, they are soon able to resume their former work. 

But to some, perhaps, the most useful information will be 
that which is here given about the Home Hospitals’ Association 
for Paying Patients. This association is of quite recent date, 
and is designed to benefit all classes who in their illness wish to 
enjoy the advantages of the treatment and nursing in a hospital 
which should be at the same time to them a hoine, and who can 
afford to pay either wholly or partially for the care which they 
need. 

The second part of the book treats of what to do in sickness, 
and here a good deal of valuable information has been put 
together in a small space for the treatment of emergencies and 
slight ailments. The advice given will be found to be thoroughly 
trustworthy, and in accord with the modern principles of 
therapeutics. It does not pretend in any way to invade the 
province of the doctor, but only to give some useful hints as to 
what to do in those cases which have to be treated before a 
doctor can be sent for, or those in which he is not usually 
consulted. There are so many widespread popular errors in 
dealing with sickness, that a little manual like the present work, 
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which gives sound advice as to what to do in sickness must be 
useful to many. 

The third, and the least satisfactory, part of the book is a 
list of advertisements of medical preparations and surgical 
appliances. The list is but short, and at the same time does not 
scem very complete. 


6.—PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC REFORMERS.! 

Indirectly the recent Luther celebration has produced one 
good result. It has been the occasion of the publication of a 
considerable number of contributions to the real history of the 
Reformation period—works which cannot fail to do much to 
destroy the popular Luther-legend of Protestantism, and to set 
many men doubting, as to whether the work that the apostate 
monk and his colleagues did was really the execution of a 
Heaven-given mission. Most of these works have been chiefly 
concerned with the criticism of Luther’s character, their object 
being mainly a destructive one, to break up a Protestant idol, 
and to prevent a renewal of its worship. But in the work before 
us, a collection of historical lectures on the Reformation period, 
Luther's claim to the title of Reformer is exposed less by direct 
criticism, than by contrast with the real work of Reformation 
done by the great men of the Catholic Church during the 
hundred years that followed his revolt, a work, the necessity of 
which was felt, and the execution of which was begun, before 
the Protestant hero commenced his work of destruction. The 
author has much more to tell us about the Catholics than the 
Protestants of the period with which he deals, and such a 
faithful and detailed picture as he presents of the marvellous 
activity of the Catholic Church during the hundred years from 
1540 to 1640 will be a revelation to most Protestant readers, and 
perhaps even to some Catholics. The lectures were originally 
delivered, at various times, to popular audiences in a great 
German city. The approach of the Luther celebration suggested 
to the author the advisability of publishing them. For this 
purpose they were partly re-written, copious notes and references 
to authorities were added, and the result is a book which will 
have a permanent historical value. 

In the first lecture, after insisting on the true sense of the 

1 Reformatorenbilder, Historische Vértrage iiber Katolische Reformatoren und 


Martin Luther. Von Dr. Konstantin Germanus. Freiburg in Breisgau, Herder’sche 
Verlagshandlung, 1883. 
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word Reform, or Reformation, and venturing to claim the title of 
Reformer for the great men of the Catholic Church whose lives 
and work he is about to relate, he goes back a thousand years 
before the time of Luther, and takes Gregory the Great as the 
type of a Reformer in the early Church. He shows how great 
was the work of consolidation and reorganization, which he did 
in the stormy age that followed the downfall of the Roman 
Empire ; how he laboured to correct all abuses, and to spread 
religion and civilization among the barbarous nations that had 
overrun the West. He cites the testimony of Protestant writers 
to the greatness of his work, and the noble spirit in which he 
executed it, quoting even from Luther, and adding that Gregory 
was probably the only Pope that Luther ever praised. Having 
thus set before his readers the type of a real Reformer, he tells 
them that Gregory’s spirit was that of the true Reformers of all 
ages, and proceeds to examine Luther’s claim to the title of 
Reformer. Two lectures are devoted to this subject, Luther's 
own writings being freely laid under contribution for damning 
evidence against himself. Then, in five more lectures, the author 
sets forth the character and work of the men who laboured on 
the other side—that of the Catholic Church, in the days of the 
Reformation, taking at times, for the sake of heightening the 
contrast, some Protestant champion, and comparing him witha 
man of the same class in the Catholic ranks. 

One whole lecture is devoted to Blessed Peter Canisius and 
his labours in Germany, he being taken as the type of a religious. 
Then we have a lecture on a Cardinal and Bishop, St. Charles 
Borromeo, “the soul of the Council of Trent,” and a third puts 
before us a simple priest in the person of St. Vincent de Paul. 
The two concluding lectures group together some of the chief 
figures in the long array of saints that belong to this wonderful 
century—heroes of charity like John of God, Camillus of Lellis, 
and Peter Claver; heroes of the mission-field, like Francis 
Xavier and Louis Bertrand ; martyrs like those of Japan ; saints 
of the cloister and the school, such as Joseph Calasanctius, 
Angela Merici, Jane Frances de Chantal, Stanislaus Kostka, and 
Aloysius Gonzaga ; founders and reformers of religious institutes 
like Ignatius Loyola, Francis of Sales, Philip Neri, and Teresa 
de Jesus. By a happy thought, two nobles of the day, Duke 
Albert of Brandenburg, and Francis Borgia, Duke of Gandia, 
are compared together as types of the opposing camps. Finally, 
after this survey of the work of the Catholic Church during the 
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first century of the Reformation, the author asks his readers to 
judge on which side was the spirit of God, and the Heaven-given 
mission, on that of Luther, or on that of the Church, which 
produced this army of saints and heroes, and in the face of 
Luther’s onslaught, worked out a true Reformation in Europe at 
the same time that she was carrying the light of faith to the ends 
of the earth. The plan of the book is happily conceived, and 
worthily executed. It would be well worth translation or adap- 
tation for the English public. 


7.—LA MESSE; ETUDES ARCHEOLOGIQUES.! 

The names of M. Charles R. de Fleury and his son, M. 
Georges de Fleury, are by no means new and unknown to all 
who are interested in Christian art and archeology. The well 
known work by the former on the Instruments of the Passion of 
our Lord, those on the Lateran in the middle ages, and the 
Medizval Monuments of Pisa by the latter, and the joint work 
by both father and son on the Artistic History of the Blessed 
Virgin, have been before the literary world for some time past. 
These studies on the Holy Mass, begun some thirty years ago 
by M. de Fleury, and now all but completed by the pious 
labours of his son, will form a noble monument to a long series 
of years devoted to the most profoundly Catholic and learned 
studies. M.de Fleury is not only a scholar deeply read in the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church and perfectly familiar with 
the works of the Church historians, and the writers on liturgy 
and hagiology, but he has been a diligent and untiring student of 
ancient monuments and inscriptions, and gifted with a pencil not 
less skilful than his pen, has brought together a collection of 
illustrations of his subject of the rarest interest. 

The work upon the Mass is divided into ten monographs, 
each one separate, and yet all grouping into one complete and 
unique history of the sacred subject upon which it treats. 
Beginning with the idea of making a comparative history by 
seeking out the remains of monuments bearing on the Mass, 
from the Church in the Catacombs down to the sixteenth 
century, the Altar of course offered itself first and foremost as 
the basis of investigation, and here commencing with the first 


1 La Messe; Etudes Archéologiques sur ses Monuments, &c. Par M. Charles Rohault 
de Fleury, continuées par son Fils. In three quarto volumes, illustrated by numerous 
engravings, and 250 plates etched on steel. Published by MM. Ve Morel et Cie. 
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ages of the Church, the author presents to us ancient tripods, 
tables for domestic use, but under the new Faith become the 
mensa mystica, or long forgotten and unknown marble slabs 
which had originally served the sacred uses of the Eucharistic 
Table. From the altar naturally proceed such subjects as 
ctboria, reredoses, tabernacles, confessions or crypts, pulpits, 
ambones, chancels, choirs, and so on to all the different vessels 
and vestments, &c., used in the Sacrifice of the Altar, whilst a 
general iconography of the Mass, illustrating the sacred cere- 
monies and rites under various circumstances and in ancient 
ages, places before us a combination of chronologically arranged 
facts of the deepest antiquarian interest, and most profoundly 
symbolical and religious teaching. 

It would be quite impossible to attempt anything like an 
analysis of this vast work, composed of condensed documentary 
evidence, and of so vast a field covered by descriptive detail. It 
is evident that it was reserved for our age of easy locomotion 
and communication, and of precise reproductions by photography 
of accurate observation, to gather such diverse and scattered 
material. Rome, the Adriatic, Italy, France, Spain, England, 
&c., have all yielded up their hidden treasures, and though M. 
de Fleury, as has been remarked, modestly withdraws behind 
the wonderful collection of memorials he has brought together 
with a hand as learned as it is pious, the Catholic public will not 
fail to appreciate the labours of this Christian archeologist, and 
these volumes will undoubtedly find an honoured place in the 
libraries of our religious houses, of our colleges, of our clergy, 
and we trust of our studious laity. 


Literary Record. 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE clouds which are hovering over the Church of France 
just now are not without some silver lining. The publication of 
such a book as the collection of Mgr. Perraud Pastorals,’ shows 
us that, in spite of external pressure, the internal life of the 
Church is vigorous and its discipline exact and well maintained. 
Assaults from without are not much to be feared as long as 


1 Guvres Pastorales et Oratoires, de Mgr. Perraud Evéque d’Autun, Membre de 
l’Académie Francaise. Tom. II. H. Oudin, Paris, 1883. 
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French Bishops can publicly address their clergy as Mgr. 
Perraud addresses his. 

Vainement les scribes, dont la plume est au service des plus 
mauvaises passions, ont affecté de plaindre la servitude du clergé du 
second ordre et dénoncé ce qu’ils appellent avec emphase, “la tyrannie 
du despotisme é¢piscopal.” Leurs provocations 4 la révolte n’ont pas 
trouver dans vos rangs un seul ¢cho (p. 449). 

The literary ability which characterises all Mgr. Perraud’s 
writings is too well known to require any comment, but there is 
one feature in these discourses and pastorals now published in a 
collected form which is especially noteworthy, and that is their 
eminently minute and practical character. The circular of June 
15, 1878, addressed to the clergy of the diocese of Autun on 
certain points of discipline and liturgy well deserves to be read, 
even though it is at present impossible amongst ourselves to 
carry out many of the Bishop’s suggestions. The care with 
which Mgr. Perraud addresses himself to small details is a 
good proof, if any were needed, of the prudent zeal which 
animates those who have the ruling of the Church of France 
committed to them, and the range of subjects treated of in the 
Pastorals, from the study of philosophy to the quality of the 
incense, the doubtful wax candles used in the country churches, 
and the smallness and dampness of sacristies, gives some idea of 
the many items which require and receive due consideration 
from the prelates of the Church. 

It is a great pleasure to us, and a subject of legitimate pride 
as English Catholics, to see one of our hard-worked clergy 
making his mark among so distinguished a body of men as the 
members of the Royal Archzological Institute. This is not the 
first time that Father Hurst has been privileged to read a paper 
before a learned and a critical audience. In fact, the lecture 
before us* is the complement of another of equal interest. The 
wide circle of reading and the extensive field of research which 
the pamphlet displays, speak highly of the loving labour which 
one comparatively young must have devoted to his pursuit. The 
main gist of the lecture is to prove that the number of Britons 
under the Roman standards in foreign service was much larger 
than had been supposed, while at the same time the story of 
William of Malmesbury, and of Geoffrey of Monmouth, of a 


° On the Native Levies raised by the Romans in Britain. Reprinted from the 
Journal of the Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. xl. 
p- 243. Exeter: 1883. 
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multitude of Britons of England passing over into Armorica is 
rejected as utterly unhistoric. The work of Father Hurst 
naturally brings before us the desirability of adding some know- 
ledge of archzology to the grammatical study of Cesar, Tacitus, 
and other classical authors. Not only will our schoolboys feel 
thus a keener interest in what are to them so often the dry 
bones of parsing and syntax, but we may hope, even in our 
small number, to turn out scholars, like our author, who may 
take their place in the study of antiquity, so natural a field for 
Catholic study. 

Alice Riordan,* which first made its appearance in the 
columns of the Lostox Pilot, though not in so complete a form 
as the present, is a homely story of Irish emigrants in the “new 
country,” written evidently for the purpose of inculcating fidelity 
to the Catholic Church. This it does well and clearly. The 
brave way little Alice holds to her faith (though this is only to 
be expected from her nationality), and keeps straight in her 
difficult path of duty, and is crowned by success at last, will 
make the story of interest to young readers, and the lessons it 
would impress on their minds are such that those more advanced 
‘in years may also learn and profit by them. 

January is hardly the season for a pilgrimage, and especially 
to the highlands of Switzerland, at all events in our comfort- 
loving days. Still summer will come around, and to many in 
quest of a new place of interest for Continental travel this 
prettily got up book* suggests a spot, little known to those who 
pin their faith to Murray or to Boedeker. Since the great storm 
which has brought upon Italy and France the same ruin which 
Henry the Eighth brought on the Monastic Institutions of 
England, few are the places in this busy world where one can 
breathe the peaceful and prayerful atmosphere which is still to 
be found in the happy valley of Einsiedeln. There is to be seen 
a magnificent abbey, with its large, active, and pious community, 
its splendid sanctuary, in the midst of a pious and prosperous 
people, whose faith is not only lively, but solid, and whose lives. 
are in accordance with their faith, thanks to the careful instruc- 
tion, and bright example, which radiates from this ancient and 
evergreen abbey. A purist might find fault with the authoress’ 


3 Alice Riordan. By Mrs. J. Sadler. Dublin: Gill and Son, 1883. 
4 Einsiedeln : “In the Dark Wood,” or Our Lady of the Hermits, being the Story 
of an Alpine Sanctuary. London: Burns and Oates, 1883. New York: Benziger 
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unqualified praise of some of the works of art which adorn the 
spacious and ornate church, but its real beauty, which is incon- 
testable, is to be found in the dignity of its services, the devotion 
of priest and people, and the venerable shrine of our Lady, the 
centre and the reason of being of the vast monastic establish- 
ment. The lovely country is a fit setting for such a gem, and 
the “personal recollections” are pleasantly written, and give an 
interest to the comparitively dry details which, guide-like, fill a 
large part of this little volume. But to most readers the history 
of the foundation of the monastery will be of lasting interest. 

It is very rarely we come across such a charming collection 
of poems as Gems for the Young, compiled by Rosa Mulholland.* 
The selection comprises some of the choicest morceaux of our 
most distinguished and favourite poets, and reflects the greatest 
credit on the taste and judgment of the compiler. The short 
preface shows clearly that the editor understands the value of the 
young being made familiar with pure and lofty sentiments, 
clothed in the beautiful and forcible language of our best 
poetical writers, the rhythm of which, like an echo, comes back 
in after years, often unconsciously strengthening “high and holy 
purpose” and spreading a softening halo over the harsh rugged- 
ness of the daily battle of life. Young and old will find the 
book a treasure: to the former a newly found friend, to the latter 
an old friend newly found. We cannot undertake to enumerate 
the authors, or the pieces chosen out of their works, but advise 
all who love poetry, not to be without such a delightful book. 

We have received a neatly got up little publication entitled, 
Our Lady's Almanack for 1884,° containing many curious facts, 
historical, liturgical, and devotional, not easily found in a col- 
lected form elsewhere. Such facts, however, require careful 
verification, and in these days of elaborate and minute research 
many of the authorities quoted would not be considered of much 
historical weight. 


5 Gems for the Young. Compiled by Rosa Mulholland. Dublin: Gill and Son, 
1883. 

® Our Lady’s Almanack for the year of grace 1884. By the Author of Zhe 
Pilgrim’s May Wreath. St. Francis, West Gorton, Manchester. 
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MAGAZINES. 


In the Katholik for November, Dr. Pohle brings to a conclu- 
sion the series of articles in which he sets before us Father 
Secchi’s physical system as a connected and consistent whole, a 
well wrought chain, each link of which, without break or flaw, 
leads onwards from purely natural truths to the Throne of God 
and the supernatural truths of revealed religion. The phenomena 
of nature, the discoveries of science, the facts of history, are 
brought to bear testimony to the beliefs of Christianity ; and the 
writer winds up with a triumphant apologia for the Catholic 
Church, of which the late eminent scientist was so able a 
champion and so bright an ornament. The conditions, both 
external and internal, on which the Indulgences attached to the 
Way of the Cross are dependent, were given in part in the pre- 
ceding number of the Aa¢holtk, and are finished in the present 
issue. Are the Indulgences lost, it is asked, if the Stations are 
changed or removed? Some or all of the pictures may be 
changed without interfering with the Indulgences, and so may a 
portion of the Crosses ; but if all or more than half of the Crosses 
be changed, it necessitates a fresh erection and consecration. If 
the place of the Stations be changed temporarily, the Indulgence 
does not cease ; if permanently, it is lost. The exact number 
and value of the Indulgences attached to this devotion are not, 
specified, because, owing to several Papal Bulls and Briefs 
attaching Indulgences to the Holy Places in Palestine having 
been destroyed by fire in Jerusalem, their extent is not positively 
and definitely known, but there is no doubt that they are of 
great number and magnitude. Besides the usual conditions—of a 
state of grace, contrition, and an intention to gain these Indul- 
gences—it is required (1) that meditation be made at the time on 
the sufferings of our Lord ; meditation on the Passion in general 
suffices, but it is preferable to take the subject of each Station 
in turn. (2) That every Station be visited in succession. This 
latter condition is indispensable in the case of those who do them 
for their private devotion ; but when done in public, it is per- 
missible, if going round causes inconvenience, that the people 
remain in their places, turning however towards each Station as the 
priest goes round, and kneeling down and rising up with him. 
(3) All must be visited consecutively without voluntary interrup- 
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tion. In order to place this devotion within the reach of all, 
those who are prevented by any legitimate cause from visiting 
a church where the Stations are erected, may follow them in their 
own homes, provided they have a crucifix, not a simple cross, 
indulgenced for the purpose. This must be held in the hand all 
the time, and twenty avers, Aves, and G/lorias be recited. 
Finally, the whole must be performed with contrition and piety, 
corde contrito et devoto. Asa tribute to the memory of the late 
Archbishop of Malines, Cardinal Dechamps, the <Xatholik 
transcribes the funeral oration pronounced on the occasion of 
his obsequies last month. Potens verbo et opere are words which 
may be aptly applied to this distinguished prelate, who is known 
to the Catholic world as an apologetico-polemical writer of con- 
siderable ability, as well as for the zeal and energy wherewith he 
fulfilled the duties of the head of the Belgian episcopate. 

The current number of the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach con- 
tains an article on the social question of the day, viz., how to 
contend against the rapid increase of want and misery amongst 
a large proportion of the population. It is in answer to some 
animadversions by a leading member of the German Parliament 
upon a former article on a similar subject; and in it Father 
Lehmkuhl shows how, although the continued prosperity of a 
nation is no longer, as in the Old Dispensation, proportioned to 
its observance of the moral and Divine law, yet it is undeniable 
that irreligion and immorality, unchecked passions, covetousness 
and discontent in high and low, inevitably produces the social 
deterioration of a people, the poverty and degradation of an 
ever-increasing majority, and the concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a small minority. State legislation and coercion 
cannot singlehanded remedy the evil, and effect the elevation of 
the working classes, if the Church’s aid be repudiated ; nor can 
the great issues between capital and labour be solved unless the 
action of the State goes hand in hand with the influence of 
religion. Lovers of natural science will be interested in another 
article by Father Jiirgens on the origin and object of colour in 
the petals of flowers. The supposition that it is due to the 
fertilizing of the plant by means of insects carrying pollen from 
flower to flower he distinctly negatives, pointing out that the 
flowers most loved by insects are not always striking and highly 
coloured, but often inconspicuous and colourless ; witness the 
lime, so attractive to bees. The colouring matter is produced 
by the vital energies of the flower ; it is not, as is often imagined, 
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dependent on light, but on the nourishment supplied to the plant 
for its development. As insects are not factors in the production 
of colour, they cannot play a great part in the formation of 
species. The colouring of flowers is, however, aided and varied 
by their means ; and they carry, though they do not create. The 
last of the articles on the ecclesiastical policy pursued by Prussia 
in the Lower Rhenish provinces, appears in this issue of the 
Stimmen. The object of the writer is to point out the inaccura- 
cies and mis-statements in the official account of the proceedings 
of Government in these provinces, where for the last two hundred 
years a Culturkampf has been carried on. The result of this is 
the very reverse of what had been anticipated, since Catholics 
still constitute a large majority, and remain as loyal as ever to 
the Church, whilst on the other hand they are embittered against 
their secular rulers on account of the restraint laid on the exer- 
cise of their faith. 

The Civilta Cattolica seldom fails to raise its voice in protest 
against the usurpation of Rome, and rally loyal Catholics to the 
cry of Viva il Papa-Re. In the first number for December (803) 
it shows how, although the opponents of the temporal power 
thought that it was fairly demolished in 1870, when the revolu- 
tionary troops marched into the Eternal City through the breach 
of the Porte Pia, yet after thirteen years the difficulty exists in 
undiminished magnitude, and a solution of the question seems as 
far off as ever. The erection of tribunals possessing civil juris- 
diction within his palace, the only domain left to the Holy 
Father, the right to do which cannot be denied him, shows that 
he is a Sovereign as well as a Pontiff, and that though forcibly 
dispossessed of his territorial rights, he will never relinquish his 
claim to be what his true subjects still love to call him, 27 Papa- 
Re. Modernism, in the political sense of the word, has already, 
in a former issue of the Czvz/¢a, been shown to be identical with 
the spirit of anarchism and revolt. It is now asserted to be, in 
regard to religion, a revival of Paganism, which sought to stifle 
the infant Church in its own blood. A glance at history shows 
how, although the Church rose triumphant, and for a while sub- 
jected the nations to her sway, yet her normal condition is that 
of perpetual warfare ; she must ever militate against the force 
and fraud of her foes. The source of the hostility of modernism 
to the Church, and the weapons it employs against her, and the 
ultimate object it proposes, are unsparingly exposed. The 
gradual steps by which it proceeds are: (1) separation from the 
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State ; (2) non-recognition of her independence and subjection 
of the Church to the State: (3) violation of her rights, and inter- 
ference with her internal organization. Amongst the most 
dangerous and more recent of the weapons employed against 
religion is journalism, to the discussion of which an article is 
devoted in the following number (804). The art of printing is 
compared to the tongue which, when perverted to evil, is “a fire, 
a world of iniquity,” consuming all that is good. The power of 
the press in the present day can indeed hardly be overstated, 
and the baneful influence of liberal writings upon the uneducated 
classes is especially regrettable. Unfortunately in Italy journalism 
seems almost exclusively an instrument of evil. The usual 
appeal at the conclusion of the year for the dispossessed nuns of 
Italy, who are enduring great privations and are in extreme 
poverty, is not omitted. The scientific notes take for their sub- 
ject the triumphs of practical science across the Atlantic. An 
account is given of the gigantic lens, thirty inches in diameter, 
which has been manufactured by an American optician for the 
telescope about to be placed in the Observatory of Pulkowa. 
When completed this will be the largest telescope in the world, 
though it will not long remain so, if the same skilful optician 
succeeds in manufacturing a second lens, no less than three feet 
in diameter, which has been ordered by the Mount Hamilton 
Observatory in California, for a telescope of still larger propor- 
tions and greater magnifying power. Through the use of these 
powerful instruments, of the principal of which an enumeration 
is given, the number of known stars, computed at the time of 
Galileo to be six or seven thousand, is now increased to a hundred 
millions. Another successful achievement of science, worthy of 
the enterprising spirit of Americans, is the bridge now just com- 
pleted connecting the city of New York with the twin-city of 
Brooklyn. It has been several years in construction, and con- 
sists of five roadways, the centre one for foot passengers, the 
adjacent ones for steam carriages, and the two outside ones for 
vehicles of all kinds drawn by horses. 
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HEATING APPARATUS 


The Most Economical and Effective. 


J.L. BACON AND CO., 


34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, Lonpon, N.W., 


AND 


8, COLLEGE STREET, DUBLIN, 


27, CHICHESTER STREET, BELFAST, 


& 157, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW, 


Will Furnish Estimates Free of Cost 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Cathedrals, Churches, Convents, Colleges, Schools, 
Institutions, and Private Houses, 


WITH THEIR IMPROVED SYSTEM OF SMALL HOT WATER PIPES, 


REFERENCE CAN BE MADE TO MANY OF THE 


Largest Catholic Institutions in 
the Country. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET PosT FRE 
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PERRY & CO., LIMITED, 


STEEL PEN MAKERS. 
PERRY AND CO’S PATENT CAM ACTION 
COPYING INK PENCIL 


IS A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR PEN AND INK. 
With this Pencil upwards of 15 legible copies may be obtained. It exceeds in quality all others 


previously introduced. 
Travellers to take copies of their orders, and it is especially « 
WRITING, as it gives the fine and heavy strokes with great fac cility. 
nickle silver mounts, Is., enamelled, with gold plate mounts, 2s. 6d.; 
Sold by all Stationers. Wholesale—Holborn Viaduct, London, 


PERRY & CO.’S PATENT 
ALUMINIUM GOLD 
PENCILS. 


Is used by Collectors and Railwz ay Clerks instead of Pen and Ink, by 
ADAPTED for SHORTHAND 


Prices—Rosewood, with 
Real Silver, 5s.; Gold, 21s. 


5085. “ Armstrong ” Pattern, Aluminium Gold, 2s. 6d. each. 


5107. Magic Extension, 5s. each. 


PERRY & co. ’S NE w PATENT PERRY & CO.’S 


NICKEL SILVER PEN. HOLBORN VIADUCT PENS. 


No. 441. Prices : Bronze, Nos. 19 and 20, ts. 6d. per 

Has all the flexible qualities which caused the — gross; Purple Bronze, No. 119, with turned-up 
old Double Patent Perryian Pen to make their points, 6d. per box of 3 doz., or Is. 6d. per gross; 
reputation for Steel Pen making, and is coated Patent Nickel Silver, No. 219, with turned-up 
with Nickel Silver to prevent rust. points, Is. per box of 3 doz., or 3s. per gross ; 


ls. per Box, or 3s. per Gross. Gilt, Nos. 19 and 20, 6d. per box of 2 doz., or 
3s. per gross. Sold by all Stationers. 


IF YOU WANT ., 
i really good Steel Pen, 
ask your Stationer, or 
send 1 1 Stamps 
forasimple box 
contai ning 


6d »zcn 


STEEL, 
Nickel, and 
Gilt, of assorted 

patterns, in a 
metal box. Sold by all 
Stationers. Wholesale, 


“HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


This new Metal Box (Book form) contains 72 
samples of Perry and Co.’s most saleable Steel, 
Gilt, znd Nickel Silver Pens. To open the Box, 


slide off the lid, which has the words ‘* Perry PERRY & CO.’S 
and Co london,” on, Price Is. each. SPOONS AND FORK S 
PERRY & CO.’S AMERICAN ELECTRO PLATED ON NICKEL SILVER. 


st] > KJ Quality “*C.” —_s..d. 
Stiffened Gold \ atch Cases. Table Spoons and Forks +. 12 © perdoz. 
Gent’s 18 size, Stiffiened Gold Dessert ,, 
Waltham Watch, Lever Movement, r £410 0 Salt, Mustard, and Tea Spoons. 


Keyless Action, White Enamelled Egg Spoons 4 
Dial, Gold Hands Pe Sauce Ladles 
14 size, Stiffened Gold Case WwW “ ) Toddy ,, 

tham Watch, in hunting case, Lever aye £6150 Gry Spoons 


OO 


* Movement, 3¢ plate, Jewelled Gold Soup Ladles 
Balance, White Enamelled Dial . Sugar Tongs 


PERRY AND LIMITED, 
18,19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct, London, j itd 


ROEHAMPTON : "PRINTED “BY J: 


“MES ST. ANLEY. 
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